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''While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


THE  NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

VOLUME  49  MARCH  number  3 


THE  COUNTY  BOARD— 
Arm  of  the  State  Agency 

HARRY  E.  HAYES 


In  Kansas,  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
integrate  services  for  the  blind  and  to 
prevent  blindness  into  the  programs  of 
the  county  departments  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  natural 
and  reasonable  development  and  one 
which  should  result  in  broader  and 
more  widely  distributed  services.  In¬ 
tegration  of  services  on  the  local  level 
has  not  been  emphasized  for  a  long 
enough  jjeriod  to  be  ready  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  Our  object  here  is  to  set  forth  the 
plan  of  operation  being  put  into  effect. 
Measurement  of  results  will  come  later. 

The  idea  of  service  integration  at  the 
local  level  is  not  new  in  Kansas.  The 
Social  Welfare  Act  of  1937  which  cre¬ 
ated  the  state  and  county  departments 
of  social  welfare  and  authorized  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  placed  a  broad  definition  on 
“social  welfare  service”  and  “assistance” 
administered  by  the  counties.  “Social 
welfare  service”  was  defined  “to  include 
giving  assistance  to  needy  persons,  the 
prevention  of  public  dependency,  and 
promoting  the  rehabilitation  of  depend¬ 
ent  persons  or  those  who  are  approach¬ 
ing  public  dependency.” 

“.Assistance”  was  defined  to  include 
“the  giving  of  money,  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  medicine  or  other  materials,  the 


giving  of  any  service,  including  instruc¬ 
tive  or  scientific,  and  the  providing  of 
institutional  care,  which  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  or  helpful  to  the  client  in  provid¬ 
ing  the  necessities  of  life  for  himself 
and  his  dependents.”  The  law  states  that 
“these  definitions  of  social  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  and  assistance  shall  be  deemed  as 
partially  descriptive  and  not  limiting.” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  framers  of  the 
welfare  legislation  visualized  the  estal> 
lishment  of  agencies  in  each  county 
which  would  offer  a  wide  variety  of  so¬ 
cial  services  including  both  material 
and  less  tangible  assistance.  There  has 
never  been  a  serious  question,  therefore, 
of  the  county  department  of  social  wel¬ 
fare  having  the  authority  and  right  (if 
not  the  obligation)  to  offer  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  in  addition  to  material  aid. 

.Actually,  however,  we  were  not  ready 
for  the  assumption  of  the  broad  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  authorized  by  this 
forward  looking  legislation.  There  were 
several  reasons  for  this  lag,  chief  among 
which  was  the  fact  that  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  program  was  the  immediate 
successor  to  an  emergency  relief  pro¬ 
gram  of  large  proportions  which  for 
several  years  operated  to  combat  the 
widespread  suffering  and  want  result- 
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ing  from  the  depression  of  the  early 
thirties.  Although  the  new  program  was 
designed  to  be  much  more  than  a  direct 
relief  program,  the  pattern  of  relief  giv¬ 
ing  was  set  by  the  jireceding  agency,  the 
staffs  of  which  held  over  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  and  this  type  of  activity  therefore 
was  authorized  as  a  major  function. 

.Secondly,  there  was  still  a  “depres¬ 
sion”  or  “recession”  in  existence  which 
was  creating  a  somewhat  diminished 
but  still  great  need  for  what  we  began 
to  call  “public  assistance.”  These  fac¬ 
tors  coupled  with  the  lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  administrative  delineation  of  “serv¬ 
ice”  responsibilities  and  the  absence  of 
a  public  appreciation  and  demand  for 
preventative  and  rehabilitation  services 
resulted  in  the  county  departments  of 
social  w'elfare  picking  up  where  the  old 
“relief  office”  left  off  and  becoming 
known  as  a  place  where  citizens  went 
for  financial  aid.  There  have  Ijeen  no- 
tal)le  examples  of  counties  offering  sig¬ 
nificant  social  services  in  addition  to 
financial  assistance,  particularly  during 
the  ])ast  few  years.  But  the  old  pattern 
j>ersisted  long  enough  to  develop  a  con¬ 
stricted  connotation  of  the  “welfare 
office”  which  is  only  now  beginning  to 
give  w'ay.  But  it  is  definitely  being 
broken  and  will  break  further  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
])rogram  is  broadened. 

During  1951  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  w'hich  is  a  part  of  the 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  se¬ 
lected  a  group  of  six  counties  to  serve 
as  pilot  agencies  in  an  experiment  in 
integration  of  services  on  the  county 
level.  A  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  man  hours  per  month 
deemed  netessary  on  the  part  of  each 
agency  to  adequately  serve  their  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  population.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  then  contracted  with  the  agencies 
to  purchase  the  determined  amount  of 
time  and  meet  related  expenses.  In  one 
metropolitan  county  the  equivalent  of 


two  full-time  social  workers  were  paid 
for  in  addition  to  their  travel  expenses. 
In  other  smaller  counties  one-half  or 
even  one-fourth  of  one  worker’s  time 
was  all  that  the  plan  called  for. 

State-County  Team  Relationship 

It  must  be  understood  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  integration  of  services  lo¬ 
cally  does  not  mean  the  elimination  of 
efforts  by  the  state  staff  but  rather  an 
augmentation  of  their  efforts  by  in¬ 
formed  residential  social  workers  capa¬ 
ble  of  finding,  referring,  and  offering  di¬ 
rect  services  to  clients  where  indicated. 

In  brief,  the  pilot  experiment  which 
operated  for  three  years  revealed  that 
in  the  counties  giving  adetjuate  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  problems  of  the  visually 
handicapped  more  cases  w'ere  found, 
more  needs  defined,  and  more  services 
offered,  both  directly  and  on  referral. 
In  addition,  community  interest  was 
aroused  in  eye  jiroblems  and  blindness, 
and  county  social  workers  became  fa¬ 
miliar  and  relatively  comfortable  in 
working  with  this  groiq>.  There  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  public  awareness 
of  the  need  for  good  eye  care  resulting 
from  etlucational  efforts  by  the  local 
agencies.  .Another  significant  factor  and 
one  regarding  tvhich  concern  was  ex¬ 
pressed  early  in  the  experiment,  was 
the  almost  negligible  increase  in  the 
public  assistance  case  load  as  a  result 
of  the  service  program. 

The  feeling  of  administrators  of  the 
county  agencies  participating  in  the 
pilot  experiment  which  was  expressed 
by  them  after  two  years  experience  is 
significant.  Their  comments  include  the 
following  statements  which  are  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  complete  text  of  the  letters 
from  which  they  are  quoted. 

I.  “We  feel  that  our  emphasis  on  spe¬ 
cial  services  for  the  blind  and  sight  handi¬ 
capped  have  been  well  worthwhile  and 
by  we,  I  do  not  mean  myself  or  the  de- 
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partiiKiit  or  tlie  county  board  but  the 
coniniuuity  as  a  whole  which  includes 
service  clubs  and  other  organizations.” 

2.  “1  believe  that  the  greatest  service 
to  this  community  as  a  result  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  to  make  people  more 
aware  of  eye  problems,  the  treatment  and 
availability  of  services  through  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind.” 

3.  “bounties  should  not  fear  serv  ices 
for  the  blind  and  child  welfare  services 
on  the  basis  of  increased  case  load  and 
costs.  Although  there  may  be  some  in¬ 
creased  cost,  the  sum  is  negligible.  The 
early  finding  of  cases  discovered  in  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  blind  will  reduce  the  |)ossi- 
bilities  of  future  dependency.” 

.j.  “It  ajjpears  that  the  visitors  as  a  whole 
are  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  better  accjuainted  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  services  thev  can  offer.  Communitv 


interest  and  knowledge  of  services  has  ex¬ 
panded  and  public  relations  strengthened.” 

The  willingness  of  counties  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  formal  experiment  was 
not  entirely  or  even  mainly  a  result  of 
the  financial  subsidy  plan.  It  was  a 
manifestation  of  a  slow  but  certain 
trend  toward  the  assumption  of  social 
services  of  various  types  by  the  cotinty 
departments.  Shrinking  public  assist¬ 
ance  case  loads,  the  grow'th  of  social  in¬ 
surance,  and  the  greater  awareness  of 
service  needs  by  county  social  workers 
all  operated  to  bring  about  this  move¬ 
ment.  But  it  remained  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  u)5g  to  again  supply  the  climax 
by  enacting  legislation  clearly  spelling 
out  the  county’s  responsibility  for  social 
services  in  the  major  areas  referred  to 


The  Interview  on  a  Neighborhood  Level. 


in  more  general  terms  sixteen  years 
earlier.  These  areas  were  those  of  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind,  the  prevention  of 
blindness,  and  services  to  children.  The 
law  states  in  part  that:  “The  county 
board  (of  social  welfare)  shall  provide 
services,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  state  board  of  social  wel¬ 
fare,  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
the  restoration  of  eyesight,  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind.”  The  word¬ 
ing  of  the  law  is  a  duplication  of  that 
which  defines  the  responsibilities  of 
the  state  department  in  these  areas, 
and  creates  a  team  relationship  between 
the  agencies.  It  gives  the  state  agency 
the  job  of  selecting  those  parts  of  the 
task  to  be  delegated  to  the  county 
through  regulation. 

I'he  integration  of  services  in  the 
Icxal  public  welfare  agency  does  not 
imj)ly  the  transfer  of  such  well  estab¬ 
lished  services  as  medical  care,  vexa- 
tional  rehabilitation,  home  teaching. 
Talking  Book  distribution,  and  the 
like,  from  the  state  agency  to  the  county 
agency.  It  would  obviously  be  imprac¬ 
tical  for  the  Icxal  agency  to  supply  em¬ 
ployment  services  to  the  blind,  special¬ 
ized  adjustment  services,  home  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  distribute  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines,  and  special  tools  and  aids  for 
the  blind,  and  there  are  even  reasons 
why  the  medical  care  services  to  restore 
eyesight  and  prevent  blindness  should 
be  retained  by  the  state  agency  in 
Kansas.  It  is  more  appropriate  for  the 
state  wide  specializecl  agency  to  create 
and  operate  “resource  programs” 
needed  to  meet  the  most  common  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  among  the  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  threatened  with  blindness. 

Plan  Calls  for  County  Responsibility 

What  then  do  we  mean  by  integra¬ 
tion  of  services  in  the  county?  What 
dexs  the  new  law  direct?  What  is  ex- 


|xctetl  of  the  county  department  which 
they  have  not  already  been  doing?  A 
manual  answering  these  questions  has 
been  prepared  for  the  counties  and  was 
distributed  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
orientation  meetings  held  throughout 
the  state.  In  general,  we  want  each 
county  department  to  develop  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  for  seeing  that  service 
needs  among  their  visually  handicapped 
residents  are  diagnosed  and  met.  We 
want  the  Icxal  agency: 

1.  To  become  conversant  with  the 
problems  assexiated  with  blindness  and 
the  resources  available  for  meeting  them. 

2.  To  Icxate  and  maintain  contact  with 
all  of  the  blind  and  seriously  visually 
handicapped  in  the  county. 

a.  To  maintain  a  county  register. 

b.  To  visit  all  registered  blind  persons 
at  least  once  a  year  to  evaluate  their 
situations  with  particular  respect  to  serv¬ 
ice  needs. 

3.  To  be  aware  of  the  needs  among  the 
blind  and  visually  handicapped  and  to 
see  that  they  are  met: 

a.  riirough  local  resources  such  as  civic 
groups,  clubs,  churches,  and  the  case 
work  efforts  of  the  county  staff. 

b.  Through  outside  resources  such  as 
those  provided  by  the  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind. 

4.  To  co-operate  with  the  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  in  promoting  the 
prevention  of  blindness  within  the  county. 

The  counties  need  stimulation,  di¬ 
rection,  and  encouragement  in  discharg¬ 
ing  their  new  assignment.  The  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  co-operation 
with  the  newly  organized  but  excellent 
departmental  staff  development  pro¬ 
gram  is  helping  the  counties  in  the  ori¬ 
entation  of  new'  workers  and  in-service 
training  for  the  established  staff.  The 
Division  also  is  available  to  provide  con¬ 
sultation  service  to  the  county  depart¬ 
ments  and/or  the  state  department’s 
field  representatives  who  are  responsi- 
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ble  tor  direct  supervision  of  the  local 
agencies  with  respect  to  their  total  job. 

Supervision  of  local  agencies  in  the 
area  of  services  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  was  previously 
provided  by  the  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Hlind  through  four  specialized  field 
representatives.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
plan  for  local  integration  of  services 
and  in  extension  of  the  same  philoso¬ 
phy,  this  function  was  transferred  as  of 
October  i,  1954,  to  a  staff  of  twenty 
field  representatives  responsible  for  all 
areas  of  agency  interest.  The  four  spe¬ 
cialized  representatives  of  this  Division 
have  been  transferred  to  the  integrated 
staff  which  is  now  a  part  of  a  Field  Serv¬ 
ices  Division.  In  effect,  the  service  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  blind  has  traded  four  full¬ 
time  field  suj>ervisors  for  twenty  part- 
time  supervisors.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  plan  remains  to  be  evaluated  but 
results  thus  far  are  encouraging. 

Value  to  Clients  of 
Local  Welfare  Contacts 

We  are  hopeful  that  as  a  result  of  the 
new  legislation  the  county  agencies  will 
develop  a  “conscience”  with  respect  to 
the  visually  handicapjx.xl  and  that  they 
will  seek  out  the  blind  and  make  the 
community  aware  that  there  is  a  IcKal 
agency  interested  in  the  needs  of  this 
group.  We  are  hopeful  that  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  Kansas  will  have  a  readily  ac¬ 
cessible  agency  to  whom  to  appeal  for 
help  rather  than  a  remote  district  or 
state  office.  We  are  hopeful  that  through 
intensive  work  in  smaller  geographical 
units  the  many  resources  available  to 
the  blind  will  find  application  wherever 
the  need  for  them  exists. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  counties 
will  be  seriously  burdened  by  this  ad¬ 
ditional  responsibility  in  most  sections 
of  the  state.  It  will  not  even  be  necessary 
for  some  to  increase  the  size  of  their 
staff.  We  do  ex|>ect  them  to  become 
highly  refined  and  sensitive  referral 


sources  for  cases  needing  service.  We 
expect  them  to  retain  a  continuing  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  see  that  service  needs 
w’hich  they  uncover  are  met  from  some 
source.  The  yearly  visits  which  are  re¬ 
quired  to  the  blind  in  the  county  will 
not  constitute  a  hardship  since  the 
county  agency  personnel  is  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  county  many  times  during 
the  year.  We  are  hopeful  that,  with  ex¬ 
perience,  more  and  more  local  services 
in  the  area  of  case  work,  leisure  time  ac¬ 
tivities,  recreation,  and  the  great  variety 
of  miscellaneous  personal  services  can 
be  assumed  to  an  increasing  extent  by 
the  county  departments. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  to  relinquish 
all  of  its  resjxmsibilities  or  to  transfer 
its  service  programs  to  the  local  agency. 
Instead,  the  objective  is  to  share  this 
responsibility  and  enlist  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  the  county  agency  in  a 
teamwork  relationship  in  order  that 
visually  handicapped  persons  with  prob¬ 
lems,  residing  throughout  the  state,  will 
be  identified,  their  needs  determined, 
and  the  appropriate  service  offered 
through  local,  state,  or  other  resources. 

State  agencies  for  the  blind  are  de¬ 
veloping  and  refining  resources  which 
are  opening  up  opportunities  for  the 
blind  at  an  ever  increasing  rate.  Equal 
effort  is  needed  to  see  that  these  re¬ 
sources  are  brought  to  bear  wherever 
the  need  for  them  exists.  This  cannot 
be  well  done  with  a  small,  or  even  a 
large,  state  staff.  It  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  help  of  local  agencies. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  any  thor¬ 
ough-going  program  is  the  total  assimi¬ 
lation  of  the  individual  blind  person 
into  community  life  in  as  normal  a  man¬ 
ner  as  possible.  I'his  can  best  be  done 
within  the  community  itself  with  the 
help  of  community  people.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  locally  integrated  services  in 
Kansas  is  meant  to  be  a  step  in  this 
direction. 
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Factors  in  Integrating 
Blind  Persons  in  the  Coininunity 

HERBERT  RUSALEM,  Ed.D. 


EdL'CATORS  AM)  OTHER  WORKERS  with  the 
blind  have  been  emphasizing  the  goal 
of  integration.  It  has  been  felt  that  the 
most  socially  desirable  adjustment  for 
a  blind  person  is  that  which  allows  him 
to  function  in  the  normally  seeing  com¬ 
munity  wTthout  reference  to  his  lack  of 
vision.  Thus,  some  hy|x)tbetical  norm 
of  integration  is  established  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  expectations  for  vocational 
placement,  sot  ial  interaction,  and  com¬ 
munity  participation.  Education  and  re¬ 
habilitation  are  urged  to  pursue  this 
norm  which  presumably  would  equate 
the  integration  of  blind  jtersons  w’ith 
the  integration  of  .seeing  persons. 

The  establishment  and  pursuit  of 
this  goal  is  not  always  simple.  Numer¬ 
ous  problems  arise  which  lay  the  whole 
process  of  integration  open  to  serious 
question.  For  example,  what  goals  of 
integration  a|)ply  to  the  adidt  who  has 
recently  lost  Ins  sight  and  who  has  pre¬ 
viously  functioned  as  a  social  isolate? 
What  are  the  emotional  costs  of  inte¬ 
gration  to  the  blintl  person  who  seeks 
integration?  Are  there  varying  levels 
of  integration  and  may  these  levels  be 
definetl  and  made  useful  to  workers 
with  the  bliiul?  Although  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  questions  and  their  pos¬ 
sible  answers  is  essential  to  professional 
work  with  the  visually  handicapped, 
this  article  will  deal  with  another  a,s- 
pet  t  of  the  problem.  .Assuming  that  in¬ 
tegration  is  desirable  and  that  a  func¬ 
tion  of  education  and  rehabilitation  is 
to  effet  t  a  process  of  de.segregation,  how 


may  integration  be  achieved?  How  do 
blind  persons  become  functioning  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  community? 

The  trend  in  work  with  the  blind  has 
been  to  view  integration  in  geographical 
terms  with  barriers  constituted  by  the 
w’alls  of  institutions  and  the  physical 
distance  between  the  blind  and  the  see¬ 
ing.  Thus  obvious  examples  of  segrega¬ 
tion  have  been  perceived  to  be  the  child 
in  the  residential  school,  the  sheltered 
workshop  employee,  the  client  in  an 
agency  recreational  program,  and  the 
worker  in  a  de])artment  of  fellow’- work¬ 
ers  most  of  whom  are  blind.  View’ed 
geographically,  the  remedy  has  been  to 
shorten  the  physical  distance  between 
the  blind  person  and  the  seeing  environ¬ 
ment.  Thus,  we  have  removed  some 
blind  children  from  residential  institu¬ 
tions  and  placed  them  in  the  public 
schools.  We  have  urged  some  blind  cli¬ 
ents  to  share  in  the  recreational  jtro- 
grams  in  the  seeing  neighborhocxl.  Fi¬ 
nally,  w'e  have  tried  to  place  blind 
workers  in  working  environments  which 
do  not  congregate  blind  persons  in 
groups. 

Underlying  these  practices  has  been 
the  belief  that  contact  with  seeing  per¬ 
sons  anti  lack  of  tontact  with  blind  j)er- 
sons  would  eventuate  in  integration. 
Apparently,  so  long  as  walls  and  social 
distance  j)revent  contacts,  integration 
is  unlikely.  Remove  the  walls  and 
shorten  the  tlistaiue  and  the  process 
will  be  under  way  which  will  result  in 
the  blind  person  achieving  a  satisfac- 
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torv  soc  ial  role.  This  administrative  ap¬ 
proach  provides  the  impetus  tor  the 
first  step  in  desegregation.  What  occurs 
afterward  is  less  clear.  Somehow,  it  is 
hoped,  the  initial  administrative  push 
toward  integration  will  provide  the 
source  of  power  for  the  next  steps. 

A  Sound  Generalization? 

Are  these  administrative  measures  for 
encouraging  contact  universally  success¬ 
ful?  few  illustrative  cases  may  raise 
questions. 

Bob,  a  junior  in  high  school,  is  tak¬ 
ing  some  of  his  academic  work  in  a  see¬ 
ing  high  school  located  alxmt  a  mile 
from  the  residential  school  where  he  is 
active  in  extracurricular  activities  and 
is  accepted  by  most  of  the  students  in 
the  school.  Fretjuently,  social  events  are 
held  simultaneously  in  the  residential 
school  and  in  the  high  school.  Bob  or¬ 
dinarily  pays  a  courtesy  call  to  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  activity  and  then  leaves 
for  the  preferred  event,  the  one  which 
is  taking  place  at  the  high  school  in  the 
community.  Bob  plays  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  and  is  a  member  of  a  quartet,  the 
other  three  members  of  which  are  see¬ 
ing  students.  They  play  many  club 
dates,  w’eddings  and  school  functions. 
Bob  often  dates  seeing  girls  and  has 
realistic  vocational  goals. 

joe,  also  a  high  school  junior,  is  at¬ 
tending  a  public  high  school.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  braille  classes  where 
he  was  a  day  student.  Despite  a  long 
experience  in  the  public  school  system, 
joe  often  feels  alone.  He  has  virtually 
no  seeing  friends  at  scIkk)!  or  at  home. 
He  belongs  to  one  or  two  clubs  at  high 
school  but  he  feels  unwanted  in  these 
activities  and  has  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued  his  participation.  When  joe  gets 
lonely,  which  is  quite  often,  he  tele¬ 
phones  his  friends  who  were  with  him 
in  the  braille  class  and  they  arrange  to 
get  together,  joe  has  not  arrivetl  at  any 


clear  vocational  choice  because  he  is 
not  sure  about  what  a  blind  person  can 
do  in  the  world  of  work. 

Mr.  B.  runs  a  newsstand  in  a  large 
city.  He  regularly  attends  the  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  which  an  agency  for 
the  blind  sponsors.  In  fact,  he  has  l>een 
president  of  one  of  the  clubs  for  several 
years  and  is  regarded  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  staff  of  the  agency  as  a  man  of 
leadership  qualities.  He  is  effective  in 
his  relationships  with  other  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  has  a  diversity  of  interests 
which  he  follows  through  agency-organ¬ 
ized  groups.  .At  the  same  time,  Mr.  B. 
is  an  active  member  of  a  fraternal  lodge 
in  his  city.  He  spends  at  least  one  night 
a  week  at  the  lodge  headquarters,  where 
he  is  accepted  as  “one  of  the  boys.”  In 
his  lodge,  he  has  undertaken  numerous 
community  activities  and  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  always  available  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  organization.  He  has  a  large 
number  of  seeing  friends  whom  he  en¬ 
tertains  at  his  home. 

Mr.  K.  has  a  responsible  position  in 
an  electronics  plant  where  he  is  the 
only  blind  jjerson  employed.  His  pro¬ 
duction  record  is  entirely  stuisfactory 
and  his  employer  values  his  work  highly. 
The  men  in  the  plant  know  Mr.  K. 
very  well.  They  often  help  him  through 
unfamiliar  places  in  the  plant  or  when 
plant  routines  change.  However,  Mr.  K. 
invariably  has  lunch  by  himself  and 
takes  no  part  in  plant  activities.  In  the 
main,  the  other  men  let  him  alone  and 
do  not  include  him  in  the  small  in¬ 
formal  groups  which  develop  in  his 
section  and  department.  They  are  aware 
of  his  presence,  but  they  do  not  feel 
that  he  is  part  of  their  social  organiza¬ 
tion.  Mr.  K.  d(K‘s  not  atteitd  the  agency 
recreation  jirogram  in  his  community 
nor  does  he  attend  any  other.  His  typi¬ 
cal  routine  after  work  is  to  return  to  his 
apartment  where  he  listens  to  the  radio 
or  the  I'alking  B(K)k  or  visits  with  some 
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blind  friends  whom  he  met  while  he  at¬ 
tended  the  public  school  braille  classes. 
Mr.  K.  hardly  know's  his  neighbors. 

Other  Factors  in  Integration 

Case  illustrations  such  as  those  above 
do  not  generally  establish  conclusive 
principles.  However,  they  arc  useful  in 
throwing  open  to  doubt  some  sweeping 
generalizations.  Thus,  the  cases  above 
may  raise  questions  about  the  efficacy  of 
administrative  arrangements  as  exclu¬ 
sive  tools  for  promoting  integration  of 
blind  persons.  Apparently  other  vari¬ 
ables  play  important  roles  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  success  of  professional  efforts 
aimed  at  integration.  What  are  some  of 
these  other  variables? 

a.  The  Pre-existing  Personality 

It  is  generally  felt  that  adventitious 
blindness  should  not  necessarily  impair 
a  person’s  capacity  for  successful  human 
relations.  Aided  with  the  emotional 
problems  of  new  blindness  and  with  the 
tools  of  meeting  the  environment  with 
minimal  physical  disadvantage,  the 
blind  person  is  perceived  as  having 
within  him  the  potentialities  for  social 
effectiveness  which  he  had  prior  to  the 
loss  of  vision.  Sometimes  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  this  process  functions  ad¬ 
versely  for  the  client.  Clients  who  were 
socially  maladjusted  w'hen  they  had  vi¬ 
sion  are  likely  to  face  the  same  social 
problems  after  blindness.  These  hy¬ 
potheses  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  onset  of  blindness  produces  no 
substantial  modifications  in  the  pre-ex¬ 
isting  personality  configuration. 

If  there  is  some  basis  for  these  argu¬ 
ments,  what  integration  goals  can  we 
set  realistically  for  the  person  who  in 
his  adult  seeing  role  failed  to  attain  in¬ 
tegration  in  his  community?  Projecting 
these  ideas  into  the  area  of  those  who 
have  never  seen,  what  degree  of  inte¬ 
gration  can  we  exjiect  of  the  congeni¬ 


tally  blind  individual  who  throughout 
childhood  and  adolescence  has  devel¬ 
oped  emotional  patterns  which  give 
preference  to  adjustment  mechanisms  of 
withdrawal  and  concern  with  self? 

In  effect,  the  success  of  programs  of 
integration  depends,  in  part,  upon  se¬ 
lection.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  blind 
persons  for  whom  there  is  a  negative 
prognosis  in  relation  to  integration  be¬ 
cause  of  personality  factors.  At  this 
point,  little  research  is  available  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  character  of  these  factors 
and  only  conjecture  is  jjossible.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  seem  that  programs  of 
integration  may  be  most  successful  with 
blind  individuals  who  are  free  of  gross 
personality  disorders,  who  have  a  re¬ 
cent  history  of  integrative  experiences, 
and  who  have  sufficient  ego-strength  to 
engage  in  the  give  and  take  of  social 
intercourse.  However,  these  and  other 
variables  need  to  be  spelled  out  more 
clearly  by  the  sharing  of  experience  by 
professional  workers  and  by  well- 
planned  research. 

h.  The  Cultural  Setting 

At  times,  the  emphasis  in  integration 
programs  is  upon  “building  a  better 
blind  man.”  That  is,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  maximize  the  strength  of  the 
blind  person  to  a  degree  that  he  can 
emerge  into  seeing  society  and  success¬ 
fully  cope  with  the  social  problems  of 
being  a  blind  person  living  in  a  seeing 
world.  This  is  an  area  of  paramount 
importance  and  one  which  has  seen  the 
field  of  work  with  the  blind  achieve 
some  of  its  most  sjrectacular  successes. 
As  a  professional  area  of  work,  service 
to  the  blind  has  added  significantly  to 
its  knowledges  and  skills  and  to  its 
techniques  for  assisting  those  with  visual 
handicaps  to  more  effectively  surmount 
the  barriers  imposed  by  these  handi¬ 
caps. 

Despite  our  growing  rehabilitation 
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and  educational  skills  and  our  growing 
success  in  promoting  indejjendence  and 
strength  among  the  blind,  we  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  milieu  into  which  we 
discharge  them  as  “rehabilitated.”  If 
this  social  context  imposes  unusually 
heavy  demands  upon  them  and  rejects 
them  with  hostility,  even  the  most  com¬ 
petent  of  blind  clients  may  falter  and 
withdraw.  Not  only  must  the  require¬ 
ments  of  daily  living  in  an  industrial 
society  be  understood  in  planning  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blintl  person,  but 
we  need  to  take  stock  of  that  environ¬ 
ment  and  its  threat  to  the  individual. 
However,  the  responsibility  goes  beyond 
mere  stock-taking;  it  extends  into  the 
area  of  social  action. 

If  the  attitudes  of  a  community  are 
such  that  integration  may  be  expected 
of  few,  if  any,  of  our  clients,  we  have  a 
role  in  studying  and  working  with  these 
attitudes.  Thus  the  integration  of  a 
blind  person  into  his  community  often 
rests  as  much  upon  the  psychological 
readiness  of  the  community  to  integrate 
him  as  upon  his  own  readiness  to  as¬ 
sume  a  role  in  the  community.  Further¬ 
more,  if  integration  is  a  desirable  goal 
and  if  clients  are  having  difficulty 
achieving  integration  because  of  atti- 
tudinal  pressures  in  the  community,  we 
have  a  legitimate  function  in  helping 
the  community  to  restructure  its  frame 
of  reference  for  the  visually  handi- 
capjied. 

In  essence,  the  function  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  for  the  blind  intent 
upon  integration  is  to  accept  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  client  and  to  develop  effec¬ 
tive  social-psychological  means  of  cre¬ 
ating  more  favorable  attitudes.  Where 
workers  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
been  conspicuously  successful  in  this 
regard,  integration  programs  have  been 
more  successful.  The  client  lives  in  a 
social  matrix  from  which  we  cannot 
separate  him  and  which  may  be  the 


subject  of  professional  therajjeutic  ac¬ 
tion  insofar  as  this  action  affords  him 
greater  opportunities  to  use  his  re¬ 
sources  in  his  community. 

c.  The  Agency  Setting. 

Because  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
highly  specialized  purposes  and  pro¬ 
grams,  the  pressures  toward  segregation 
of  the  agency  itself  are  considerable.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  needs  of 
blind  persons  differ  somewhat  from 
those  of  other  handicapped  groups.  As 
a  result,  agencies  for  the  blind  work 
with  a  population  which  has  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  other  related  jxjpulations 
and  in  settings  which  differentiate  this 
population  in  terms  of  its  having  a 
unique  problem  of  its  ow'n.  In  accept¬ 
ing  this  sj>ecialized  role,  the  social 
agency  for  the  blind  has,  in  a  sense,  ac¬ 
ceded  to  some  community  feeling  that 
blind  persons  should  be  segregated  and 
apart  from  others. 

There  are  some  agencies  w'hich  have 
successfully  coped  with  this  problem. 
Accepting  the  necessity  under  present 
organizational  arrangements  for  segre¬ 
gating  blind  persons  during  some  stages 
of  the  rehabilitation  process,  they  have 
begun  integrative  activities  as  early  as 
possible  for  those  for  whom  integration 
seems  a  feasible  goal.  However,  this  at¬ 
titude  extends  beyond  mere  program¬ 
ming.  The  social  agency  for  the  blind 
can  become  an  integral  part  of  the  see¬ 
ing  community.  It  can  share  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  general  social  service  problems 
which  perplex  the  community;  it  can 
stress  the  belief  that  the  blind  have 
much  in  common  with  other  groups; 
and  it  can  participate  in  community¬ 
wide  drives,  fraternal  activities,  coun¬ 
cils,  and  industrial  and  business  con¬ 
ferences. 

Can  the  agency  which  itself  has  as¬ 
sumed  the  segfregated  status  serv'e  effec¬ 
tively  the  client  who  may  be  helped  by 


an  integration  program?  There  seems 
to  be  some  evidence  that  isolation  en¬ 
courages  the  lack  of  understanding.  A 
better  insight  into  the  nature  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  may  be  achieved  in 
those  communities  which  have  an 
agency  for  the  blind  which  does  more 
than  prepare  blind  persons  to  function 
in  society.  Such  agencies  are  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  the  community  life  and 
illustrate  by  their  own  activities  that 
blindness  need  not  be  equated  with  iso¬ 
lation.  Indeed,  through  their  active 
roles  in  community  affairs,  they  serve 
their  clients  through  the  contacts  they 
make  and  their  impact  upon  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  about  blind  persons. 

If  these  observations  have  validity,  it 
woidd  seem  that  success  in  helping 
blind  clients  achieve  integration  may, 
in  part,  de)>end  upon  the  agency’s  own 
success  in  achieving  integration  in  the 
community.  As  a  result,  agencies  esjxjus- 
ing  the  goal  of  integration  for  some 
clients  may  engage  in  self-evaluation 
and  determination  of  how  they  may  at¬ 
tain  a  higher  level  of  tommunity  inte¬ 
gration  themselves. 

Summary 

It  has  been  suggested  that  integration 
is  a  goal  established  in  some  rehabilita¬ 
tion  plans  set  up  by  agencies  for  the 
blind.  .Although  some  questions  arise 
about  the  concept  of  integration,  it  is 
recognized  that  it  functions  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  dynamic  in  work  w'ith  the  blind. 
I'lierefore,  it  has  been  noted  that  inte¬ 
gration  may  be  more  successful  under 
certain  conditions  adjunct  to  adminis¬ 
trative  arrangements.  These  include; 

(i.  I'he  selection  of  clients  for  inte¬ 
gration  j>rograms  on  the  basis  of  per¬ 
sonality  variables  which  seem  most 
closely  related  to  probable  success  in 
integration  activities. 


b.  The  development  of  a  favorable  so¬ 
cial  climate  for  integration  by  public 
relations  and  other  techniques  which 
assist  in  the  mcxlification  of  community 
attitudes  toward  the  blind. 

c.  The  integration  within  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  agency  itself  as  a  prior 
condition  to  the  establishment  of  inte¬ 
gration  programs  for  blind  persons. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  need  for  ex¬ 
tensive  study  and  discussion  of  the 
whole  problem  of  integration. 

Shotwell  Award  to 
Peter  J.  Salmon 

The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  announces  that  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  (consisting 
of  a  gold  medal  and  scroll)  for  1955 
will  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  Executive  Director  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

This  award  to  Mr.  Salmon  is  to  be 
made  at  the  annual  banejuet  of  the  .As¬ 
sociation  which  will  be  held  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  june  23,  at  the  Chateau 
Frontenac  Hotel  in  Quel>ec,  Canada, 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  which  meets  from  June  19 
through  June  24.  The  award  is  made 
in  recognition  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  long  and 
devoted  service  to  the  blind,  not  only  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blincl  in 
Brooklyn,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
jirivate  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States;  it  is  to  be  given  also  in 
recognition  of  Mr.  Salmon’s  outstand¬ 
ing  career  in  behalf  of  all  blind  people 
of  the  nation  over  the  past  more  than 
thirty-five  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  large  number  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  will  be  on 
haiul  to  greet  him  on  this  happy  occa¬ 
sion. 
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New  Frontiers  in  the  Education  of  the 
Young  Blind  Child 

BY  GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


ThK  KDl'CATION  OF  THK  BLIND  CHILD  is 

one  ol  the  oldest  areas  ot  special  educa¬ 
tion  known  to  our  profession.  As  one 
observes  the  history  of  movements  in 
this  small  area  of  education,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  the  past  fifteen  years 
have  brought  greater  changes  in  ap¬ 
proach,  procedure,  and  philosophy  than 
any  other  comparable  jjeriod  since  the 
blind  child  has  been  permitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  an  educational  program.  The  title 
which  was  assigned  your  speaker  sug¬ 
gests  one  of  the  reasons  which  has 
prompted  such  great  change  and  em¬ 
phasis  alfecting  improvements  in  all  of 
our  services  to  blind  children.  Your 
Director  of  Special  Education,  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cruickshank,  uses  a  very  im¬ 
portant  adjective  in  the  title  assigned, 
to  describe  the  blind  child  who  is  help¬ 
ing  us  to  seek  these  “new”  frontiers  in 
his  own  education.  The  "young”  blind 
child  has  not  only  inspired  us  but  lit¬ 
erally  forced  us  to  strive  for  more  ob¬ 
jective  answers  to  many  of  his  problems 
as  well  as  those  of  his  parents. 

.\dministrators  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  educational  programs  for 
blind  children  have  never  faced  a  periotl 
in  which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
plan  for  so  many  very  young  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  also  true  that  never  was  there 
a  time  previous  to  this  in  which  they 
have  been  privileged  to  know  personally 
so  many  blind  children  from  the  time 
they  were  tiny  infants  until  they  entered 
school.  While  this  very  great  increase  in 


the  numljer  of  blind  children  is  not  of 
our  own  choosing,  it  does  provide  the 
greatest  challenge  and  may  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for  giowth  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  of  our  programs.  The  large 
number  of  young  blind  children  in  our 
schools  today  will  make  it  jxrssible  for 
teachers  to  develop  more  objective  pro¬ 
cedures  based  on  greater  experience 
with,  and  observation  of,  blind  children, 
and  will  create  op|x>rtunities  for  re¬ 
search  which  should  free  many  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  from  numerous  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  the  past — this  largely  due  to 
limited  experience  and  too  little  objec¬ 
tive  evidence.  New  Frontiers  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Young  Blind  Child,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  very  timely  topic,  and  one 
which  offers  to  your  speaker  serious 
(hallenge  and  great  inspiration. 

New  frontiers  at  this  time  are  jxrssible 
anti  necessary  due  to  many  factors. 
Those  of  us  who  conceive  of  general 
education  in  its  proper  relation  to  the 
education  of  blind  children  are  able  to 
think  of  a  strong  profession,  rich  in 
service  to  children  and  strong  in  re¬ 
search  opportunities.  People  of  this 
caliber  can  view  frontiers  which  are  al¬ 
most  unlimited.  .As  we  know  more  about 
the  growth  and  development  of  all  chil¬ 
dren,  as  we  observe  the  behavior  reac¬ 
tions  of  our  blind  children,  as  we  jjermit 
their  freetlom  to  grow’,  as  we  engage  in 
more  research,  and  as  we  ourselves  are 
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flexible  in  gathering  information  from 
related  disciplines,  vve  shall  be  able  to 
develop  “new  frontiers”  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  child. 

In  discussing  those  frontiers  which 
largely  because  of  their  emphasis  today 
seem  to  be  new,  we  shall  attempt  to  list 
and  examine  those  which  we  consider  to 
be  the  most  imj>ortant.  For  the  purpose 
of  clarification  in  the  discussion,  shall 
we  consider  a  frontier  as  that  circum¬ 
stance  or  trend  which  seems  to  present 
future  problems  and  improvements  af¬ 
fecting  the  education  of  blind  children. 

Prematurity  as  the  Cause  of 
Blindness  in  Many  Young  Children 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
there  are  many  more  infants  known  to- 
tlay  to  the  sot  ial  agencies  and  the  schools 
which  must  plan  for  future  educational 
programs  that  include  blind  children. 
It  does  not  seem  appropriate  here  to 
discuss  the  medical  or  sotial  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  condition,  retrolental 
fibroplasia  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
blindness  among  infants  and  young 
blind  children.  For  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  iiuidence  of  this 
disease  in  the  various  jiarts  of  our 
country,  reference  is  made  to  “blind¬ 
ness  in  Preschool  Cilhildren”  by  C.  Edith 
Kerby,  National  .Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  Publication  ii  jj,  1954. 
'Fliose  who  would  read  in  the  medical 
journals  discussing  the  nature,  theories 
of  cause,  and  status  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  may  receive  a  bibliography  by 
writing  to  either  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  blind,  15  West  ifith 
Street,  New  York  1 1,  N.  Y.,  or  The  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
blindness,  i7()o  broadway.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

It  seems  sulficient  for  those  of  us  in 
the  area  of  spec  ial  education  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  scxiological,  educa¬ 
tional,  and  possibly  the  psychological 


implications,  as  they  may  affect  the 
blind  children  and  as  they  may  chal¬ 
lenge  our  best  efforts  to  serve  them. 
That  we  have  greater  numbers  of  these 
young  children,  we  are  sure.  That  many 
of  those  whom  we  are  finding  in  our 
preschool  programs  and  in  our  early 
elementary  school  grades  will  be  edu¬ 
cated  as  blind  children,  is  a  factor  that 
we  can  determine  quite  early. 

Of  special  interest  to  us,  particularly 
in  the  psychological  and  sociological 
areas,  is  the  fact  that  we  are  enrolling  in 
our  programs  more  children  who  are 
congenitally  totally  blind.  We  must  be 
increasingly  concerned  in  developing 
our  total  programs  for  children  who 
have  never  seen.  We  cannot  rely  solely 
on  our  own  visual  concepts  as  we  help 
these  children  construct  meaningful  ex¬ 
periences.  Instead,  we  attempt  to  help 
each  blind  child  relate  to  his  environ¬ 
ment  according  to  the  potential  which 
he  has  and  according  to  the  experiences 
which  his  family  and  his  friends  have 
helped  to  tlevelop  with  him.  We  are 
therefore  having  to  consider  in  different 
ways  those  children  who  present  prob¬ 
lems  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
seen,  and  those  who  have  limited  vi¬ 
sion  but  are  considered  by  definition 
to  be  blind.  In  the  case  of  the  infants 
and  very  young  children  whom  we  are 
seeing  today,  w'e  must  await  many  an¬ 
swers  from  medical  authorities,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  area  of  pediatrics,  to  help 
us  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  who 
were  born  prematurely. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  caution  with  re- 
gartl  to  these  children  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  teachers.  Those  of  us  who  work 
with  these  young  children  must  with- 
hokl  our  judgment  of  their  mental  or 
emotional  capacity  until  we  have  sought 
sufficient  advice  and  help.  It  is  very  easy 
to  feel  that  these  retrolental  fibroplasia 
children  are  different  from  blind  chil¬ 
dren  w'hom  we  have  previously  known, 
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either  because  we  have  more  of  them  to 
observe  or  liecause  we  are  afraid  of  the 
complicating  problems  of  prematurity 
or  perhaps  the  unanswered  questions 
relative  to  retrolental  fibroplasia.  ^Ve 
have  a  rich  opjiortunity  to  believe  in 
each  of  these  children  and  to  create  am¬ 
ple  situations  for  their  learning  experi¬ 
ences  as  we  have  done  for  the  other 
blind  children  we  have  known.  We 
must  not  contribute  to  further  confu¬ 
sion  due  to  lack  of  research.  We  must, 
however,  act  on  the  best  advice  that  we 
can  gain,  and  refrain  from  adding 
further  to  the  generalizations  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  at  times  have  been 
detrimental  to  blind  individuals.  We 
can  become  much  more  skillful  in  our 
(ibservation  of  these  young  children.  We 
can  recognize  the  individual  problems 
which  can  arise  due  to  variation  in 
ability  aptitudes  and  environmental  fac¬ 
tors.  We  shall  then  look  at  them  as  in¬ 
dividual  children  who  are  blind.  \Ve 
must  at  the  same  time  be  just  as  alert 
to  the  needs  of  blind  children  who  have 
additional  handicaps  either  mental  or 
physical  in  nature.  It  is  very  imjxrrtant, 
however,  that  we  do  not  confuse  the 
two  types  of  children.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  dangers  in  our  evaluation  of  this 
larger  number  of  children  without  suf¬ 
ficient  objective  information,  or  with¬ 
out  the  best  possible  educational  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  value  derived 
from  this  rather  large  new  group  of 
blind  children  has  come  from  our  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  more  closely  with 
their  families,  and  also  from  our  chance 
to  co-operate  closely  with  the  medical 
profession.  These  professional  people 
need  us,  and  we  need  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion  from  them  as  well  as  to  provide 
them  with  some  valuable  orientation. 

Outstanding  i^ediatricians  and  oph¬ 
thalmologists  have  gone  on  record  in 
their  belief  that  retrolental  fibroplasia 


or  blindness  itself  should  not  be  a  cause 
for  variation  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  patterns.  There  is  also  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  sociological  research  which  is 
promising  and  which  will  reassure  those 
of  us  who  Irelieve  in  the  potentialities 
of  blind  children  who  are  given  the 
best  opportunities  for  development.  Sig¬ 
nificant  research  in  parental  attitudes 
has  also  |X)inted  to  a  great  need  for 
more  skilled  service  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  parents  as  early  as  possible 
after  their  needs  are  known  to  them. 

Much  of  this  research  which  contri¬ 
butes  to  a  positive  approach  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  programs  has  come  about  with 
the  emphasis  on  retrolental  fibroplasia 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  new 
frontier,  strengthened  by  research,  be¬ 
gins  by  enriching  the  preschool  years, 
and  by  focusing  attention  of  profes¬ 
sional  workers  on  the  needs  of  parents 
of  these  young  children. 

More  Parent  Participation  in  the 
Lives  of  Their  Blind  Children 

Reflecting  the  trend  in  other  areas  of 
special  education,  the  parents  of  blind 
chiklren  have  reacted  in  a  much  more 
positive  way  toward  their  children  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  This  has  resulted  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  excellent  pre¬ 
school  programs  which  have  been  set 
up  in  many  of  the  cities  and  states 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  pooling  of  resources  by 
personnel  in  the  educational,  stKial 
service,  anti  medical  professions.  There 
have  been  some  parents’  groups  organ¬ 
ized  by  parents  who  felt  the  need  of 
knowing  other  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  there  have  been  others  set  up 
by  professional  workers  who  felt  that 
through  this  means  more  parents  might 
be  hel|)ed.  Of  perhaps  the  greatest  sig¬ 
nificance  has  been  the  individualized 
programs  which  have  been  achieved 
in  various  private  and  state  agencies. 


\Vhere  the  service  has  been  brought 
into  the  homes  of  the  family  in  which 
the  blind  child  lives,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  help  the  parents  find  individual 
answers  to  their  problems  which  often 
involve  the  entire  family  unit.  Through 
this  type  of  progiam,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  offer  more  parent  counseling, 
and  it  has  been  easier  to  find  with  the 
jjarents  the  type  of  service  which  they 
and  the  child  might  need,  as  a  nursery 
school  with  sighted  children,  or  a  cen¬ 
ter  for  a  blind  child  with  additional 
handicaps.  Still  other  tyjx's  of  referrals 
have  been  made  that  may  involve  the 
location  of  an  appropriate  school  for 
the  child,  a  family  service  association 
for  a  particular  family,  or  psychiatric 
help  if  this  is  indicated  and  available. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  blind 
children  for  many  years  have  had  cause 
for  great  inspiration  as  they  have  ob¬ 
served  the  growth  in  constructive  atti¬ 
tudes  expressed  by  the  parents.  As  par¬ 
ents  feel  toward  their  children  in  a 
]K)sitive  way,  with  love  and  security, 
motivating  their  children  to  explore, 
blind  children  are  surprising  those  of 
us  who  perhaps  did  not  expect  enough 
from  them.  Wdien  this  is  jjossible,  young 
blind  children  enter  our  schools  tcxlay 
ready  lor  the  enriching  experiences  of 
a  comparable  school  program  to  that 
which  is  jjrovicled  sighted  children. 

It  seems  very  imjjortant  tci  recognize 
in  this  early  pericxl  of  parent  counseling 
that  there  are  alscj  evils  in  over-simplifi¬ 
cation.  VVe  cannot  mistake  simple  grati¬ 
tude  on  the  jjart  of  the  parents  for  de¬ 
finite  progress  in  parental  attitudes.  All 
tcK>  often  those  who  work  with  jjarents’ 
gronjjs  are  ajJt  to  think  that  a  jjai  ticnlar 
meeting  went  so  well  that  it  was  a  great 
success,  and  that  jjarents  are  really  on 
their  way  and  have  mastered  their  own 
feelings.  There  is  cause  fcjr  cjjjtimism 
when  Jjarents  and  jjrcjfessional  jjeojjle 
can  wcjrk  together,  but  we  cannot  be¬ 


lieve  that  feelings  cjf  jjeojjle  are  changed 
as  a  result  of  an  insjjirational  sjjeech  or 
a  beautifully  illustrated  jjamjjhlet  on 
some  jjhase  of  jjarent-child  relations. 
We  must  strive  just  as  hard  for  giowth 
in  ourselves  as  jjrofessional  peojjle  who 
can  help  in  many  ways.  Our  strength, 
however,  might  be  in  our  recognition 
of  jjroblems  which  w'e  can  identify  and 
then  seek  jjrofessional  answers  from 
cjthers  who  are  more  highly  cjualified 
to  serve  the  jjarents.  We  might  develop 
new  frontiers  as  we  are  able  to  help 
the  Jjarents  of  our  blind  children,  and 
as  we  are  able  to  seek  help  for  ourselves 
in  our  own  attitudes  and  feelings  to¬ 
ward  these  children  and  their  jjarents. 

Significant  Changes  in 
Educational  Patterns 

There  are  today  in  this  country  varia¬ 
tions  of  three  jjatterns  in  the  education 
of  blind  children.  They  vary  in  age,  in 
number  of  children  served,  and  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  jjrocedures.  Each  of  them 
jjresents  interesting  changes,  even 
though  the  trends  are  more  ajjjjarent 
in  some  school  systems  than  others. 
This  is  largely  due  to  tradition,  to  the 
jjoint  of  develojjtnent  of  the  city  or 
state  jjrogram  in  sjjecial  education,  and 
to  limitaticjns  due  to  legislative  and  fi¬ 
nancial  ccjiisideraticjus.  Since  a  descrip- 
ticjii  of  the  Jjatterns  discussed  would  be 
a  rejjititicju  fcjr  mcjst  cjf  the  audience, 
only  the  necessary  information  wnll  be 
given  which  jjoints  ujj  trends  which 
might  be  considered  as  “new  frontiers." 
The  Jjatterns  will  be  jjresented  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  historical  ajjpearance  in 
the  education  of  blind  children. 

The  Residential  School 

I'he  residential  school  for  the  blind 
has  undergone  many  changes  since  its 
origin  as  a  school  sujjjjorted  largely  by 
charitable  contributions  and  caring  for 
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a  small  number  of  blind  pupils.  There 
are  at  the  present  time  many  state  sup¬ 
ported  schools  for  the  blind,  a  few  pri- 
vatelv  supported  schools,  and  some 
whidi  arc  largely  supported  through 
state  paid  tuition  and  additional  funds 
privately  contributed. 

.\s  one  looks  at  the  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country  today,  there  are  many 
changes  which  could  be  mentioned  but 
space  permits  only  a  brief  mention  of 
those  which  the  \vriter  considers  to  be 
most  productive. 

The  physical  plants  in  most  of  the 
states  are  much  more  functional  and 
appropriate  with  the  exception  of  the 
crowded  enrollments  experienced  by 
most  schools.  They  are  more  active  in 
their  home  and  school  relations  with 
some  very  productive  parent-teachers 
organizations.  Some  of  them  are  send¬ 
ing  more  of  their  older  children  out  to 
the  regular  public  high  schools  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  an  educational  program 
with  sighted  children.  Some  of  them 
are  making  it  possible  for  parents  living 
close  enough  to  the  schools,  and  not 
having  specialized  programs  available, 
to  enroll  their  children  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  sch(K)l  during  the  day  and  return 
to  their  homes  just  as  if  they  were  at¬ 
tending  a  regular  public  school.  Many 
of  the  schools  have  been  much  more 
concerned  over  sociological  problems 
which  arise  because  a  child  in  a  board¬ 
ing  school  has  to  live  away  from  his 
own  home  for  such  a  major  jjart  of  his 
school  years.  Some  of  them  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  on  their  staffs  pro- 
lessional  personnel  to  work  in  sociologi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  areas  to  help  with 
problems  arising  from  difficulties  in 
parent  and  child  relations.  .\  very  few 
of  the  schools  at  the  present  time  are 
initiating  some  research,  and  others  are 
co-o])erating  in  research  projects.  'I'he 
attendance  of  teachers  from  these 
sch(K)ls  in  summer  teacher  preparation 


courses  and  in  regional  workshops  held 
in  the  various  residential  schools  is  an 
indication  of  a  genuine  desire  for  more 
professional  growth  and  in-service  prep¬ 
aration. 

To  say  that  all  of  the  schools  are  en¬ 
gaging  in  all  of  these  jjrojects  would  be 
a  fallacy.  It  is  true,  however,  that  many 
of  them  are  vitally  concerned  with  in¬ 
tangible  problems  w’hich  have  their  ori¬ 
gin  in  psychological  and  sociological 
areas.  Most  of  them  still,  like  all  people 
in  special  education,  have  much  to  ac¬ 
complish  in  public  education.  Some  of 
them  arc  concerned  over  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  interpretation  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  parents  whose  children 
are  in  need  of  this  type  of  education. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  most  of 
them  still  have  to  work  out  more  pro¬ 
ductive  relationships  with  professional 
personnel  in  other  areas  of  special  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  as  they  share  their 
equipment  and  resources  and  as  they 
are  able  to  combine  their  efforts  with 
other  programs  in  behalf  of  children 
with  multiple  handicaps. 

The  Public  School 

The  specialized  program  for  blind 
with  sighted  children  in  the  public 
schools  is  the  second  pattern  to  make 
its  appearance  in  the  education  of  blind 
children.  This  type  of  program  began 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the 
im|)etus  and  inspiration  originating 
from  blind  individuals  who  felt  that 
blind  children  should  have  the  op|X)r- 
tunity  to  attend  schools  in  their  own 
communities  wherever  possible.  The 
first  programs  were  very  specialized  and 
much  more  protective  of  the  children 
than  is  true  ttnlay.  More  constructive  at¬ 
titudes  have  resulted  from  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  blind  children  themselves 
and  from  the  excellent  orientation  pro- 
videtl  by  the  special  teachers  assigned 
to  the  school  systems  res|K)nsible  for  the 
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programs.  This  program  was  largely 
sociologically  oriented,  and  had  to  de¬ 
velop  new  frontiers  in  a  total  educa¬ 
tional  program  tor  each  child.  There 
were  few  op[X)rtunities  in  the  beginning 
for  children  who  were  blind  to  engage 
in  regular  classes  in  physical  education, 
industrial  arts  and  other  subjects  with 
strong  laboratory  emphasis. 

I'oday,  many  of  the  classes  are  chang¬ 
ing.  They  are  seldom  referred  to  as  day 
school  classes,  or  braille  classes,  but 
rather  they  are  conceived  of  as  programs 
for  the  education  of  blind  with  sighted 
children.  The  integrated  programs  in 
many  of  the  newer  schools  are  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  philosophy  that  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  does  not  achieve  participation  of 
blind  with  sighted  children,  it  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Well  qualified  supervisors  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  and  princijjals  of  schools 
are  able  to  recognize  and  interpret  to 
the  teachers  in  the  regular  classrooms 
that  an  empty  resource  or  specialized 
room  for  blind  children  means  that  the 
teacher  assigned  to  this  classroom  is, 
through  her  specialized  preparation, 
making  it  jxjssible  for  blind  children  to 
function  most  of  the  school  day  out 
with  the  other  children.  It  is  her  func¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  blind  child’s 
greater  independence  |x}ssible.  She  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  if  the  blind  child  who  en¬ 
ters  a  regular  fourth  grade  class,  for 
example,  presents  additional  problems 
to  the  regular  fourth  grade  teacher,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  blindness,  her  role  in  the 
program  is  not  successfully  achieved. 
More  blind  children  are  being  accepted 
in  science  classes,  physical  education 
programs,  and  most  of  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  which  meet  their  individual  needs. 

I'here  is  increasing  evidence  of  more 
constructive  participation  in  extracur¬ 
ricular  activities.  Also,  there  is  more 
parent-teacher  counseling.  Important 
related  resources  in  the  community  are 


being  combined  more  effectively  in  the 
interest  of  each  blind  child. 

.\gain,  to  say  that  all  schools  are 
achieving  all  of  these  goals  would  be 
false.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
many  of  them  are  growing,  and  that 
more  schools  are  concerned  with  the 
need  for  better  programs  in  the  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
who  has  blind  children  in  her  classroom. 
\V'^ith  the  advent  of  more  directors  of 
sj>ccial  education,  greater  development 
of  this  phase  of  education  can  be 
achieved.  The  problems  seem  to  be 
mainly  in  the  area  of  the  preparation 
of  comparable  materials  so  that  blind 
children  can  have  the  same  texts  and 
reference  materials  that  their  sighted 
classmates  have.  Some  volunteers  have 
made  great  contributions  as  they  offered 
their  service  in  the  transcription  of  com¬ 
parable  materials  in  braille  and  in  the 
preparation  of  other  materials  on  discs 
and  on  tape  recordings.  The  skillful 
teacher  still  has  to  be  one  who  is  willing 
to  sjiend  much  of  her  time  finding  the 
correct  resource  and  steering  it  at  times. 
This  educational  pattern  is  relatively 
new  when  compared  with  the  previous 
program  discussed,  but  it  has  made  great 
strides,  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  programs  has  occurred  primarily  in 
the  past  ten  years.  I'hose  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  these  pro¬ 
grams  in  regular  public  schools  feel  that 
both  the  blind  and  sighted  children 
profit  from  the  experience  of  working 
together.  If  it  were  not  beneficial  to 
both  groups,  it  woidd  not  function  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  original  purpose. 

Itinerant  Public  School  Teacher 

The  most  recent  tyjje  of  educational 
program  for  blind  children  has  devel¬ 
oped  mainly  in  rural  areas,  and  in  some 
cities  where  special  education  programs 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  time. 
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This  is  the  most  highly  integrated  plan 
of  education  of  blind  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  which  is  practiced  today.  By  this 
plan,  there  is  an  itinerant  or  consulta¬ 
tive  teacher  who  makes  her  service 
available  to  various  schools  in  a  larger 
community  or  state  where  an  occasional 
blind  child  is  enrolled  in  a  regular  pub¬ 
lic  school.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a 
blind  child  to  attend  the  school  in  his 
own  community  or  in  a  nearby  locality. 
This  plan  indicates  that  the  blind  child 
is  able  to  function  with  much  less  help 
from  a  special  teacher,  and  that  his  itin¬ 
erant  or  consultative  teacher  under¬ 
stands  his  needs  and  works  mainly  w'ith 
his  teachers  and  school  administrators, 
and  with  him  at  intervals  according  to 
his  needs  for  counseling  or  teaching  of 
certain  skills. 

A  number  of  older  blind  children 
have  been  able  to  function  largely 
through  this  tyj>e  of  plan  during  their 
junior  or  senior  high  school  years.  If 
the  child  has  received  an  adequate  edu¬ 
cation  during  his  elementary  school 
years,  his  counselor  or  teacher  knows  of 
his  readiness  for  this  increased  inde¬ 
pendence  in  his  school  program.  AVhen 
he  is  older,  he  is  more  able  to  interpret 
his  own  needs  to  his  regular  teachers  as 
well  as  to  others  available  to  him. 

Some  three  or  four  states  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  type  of  program  quite  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  certain  cities  are  finding 
it  to  be  an  answer  to  the  individual 
needs  of  certain  pupils.  Where  it  is  set 
up  as  a  regular  program  for  selected 
pupils,  the  person  in  charge  of  it  recog¬ 
nizes  that  it  is  a  program  that  must  be 
set  up  with  care,  and  that  it  must  re¬ 
ceive  frequent  and  sufficient  follow-up 
so  that  the  teachers  of  these  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  not  faced  with  problems  which 
they  and  the  blind  student  cannot  work 
out  successfully. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  has 


been  possible  for  certain  agencies  and 
school  systems  to  enroll  some  elemen¬ 
tary  pupils  in  this  type  of  program, 
and  it  is  their  feeling  that  the  program 
is  working  quite  successfully.  Again,  if 
we  permit  blind  children  to  function, 
and  if  we  provide  them  with  sufficient 
materials  and  counseling,  there  seems 
little  reason  why  they  cannot  help  us 
find  new'  frontiers  in  their  own  pro¬ 
grams  of  education.  At  least  two  states 
and  one  teacher  preparation  center  have 
set  up  some  one  or  two  day  orientation 
programs  for  regular  classroom  teachers 
w'ho  have  an  occasional  blind  child  en¬ 
rolled  in  their  classes.  Through  these 
efforts  they  hope  to  strengthen  the  pos¬ 
sible  contribution  of  the  regular  teacher 
and  to  provide  more  security  for  him. 
Again,  it  is  important  that  both  the 
blind  and  sighted  children  profit  from 
their  joint  participation  in  the  total 
educational  program. 

.\s  we  attempt  to  develop  new  fron¬ 
tiers  in  our  educational  programs  for 
blind  children,  we  should  certainly 
hope  for  more  emphasis  on  the  needs 
of  children  rather  than  the  defense  of 
any  one  program.  Certainly  we  need  all 
of  the  educational  patterns  w'hich  are 
in  operation  today  because  we  recognize 
the  importance  of  individual  differences 
among  blind  children  and  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

Perhaps  we  who  accept  the  chal¬ 
lenge  for  evaluation  and  refinement  in 
all  future  programs  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  our  own  skill  in  human  relations 
and  co-operation  with  all  professional 
personnel  regardless  of  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  happen  to  represent 
so  long  as  it  is  meeting  the  needs  of 
blind  children.  We  shall  then  be  able 
to  place  the  needs  of  children  ahead  of 
our  plans,  and  still  maintain  a  whole¬ 
some  respect  for  the  problems  in  ad¬ 
ministration. 
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Growth  in  Programs  for  the 
Education  of  Exceptional  Children 

One  of  the  significant  frontiers  in  the 
education  of  blind  children  should  be 
the  increased  service  due  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  programs  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  and  states  for  all  exceptional 
children.  The  state  directors  and  those 
consultants  and  tlirectors  in  the  various 
cities  are  realizing  that  blind  children 
must  be  considered  as  a  jjart  of  the 
total  program  which  recognizes  the 
needs  of  all  handicajiped  children.  Our 
teacher  preparation  institutions  also  are 
showing  new  interest  in  the  develoji- 
ment  of  programs  for  teachers  in  more 
areas  of  special  education.  Not  only  will 
this  renewed  interest  and  administra¬ 
tive  service  help  blind  and  other  types 
of  handicapped  children,  but  it  should 
help  us  to  develop  more  effective  service 
for  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 
The  entire  movement  should  also  make 
possible  more  research  opportunities, 
and  more  interpretation  to  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  needs  and  potentialities 
of  every  handicapped  child.  Perhaps, 
in  the  future,  we  can  lessen  our  empha¬ 
sis  on  our  specializations  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  our  relationships 
with  administrators  in  general  educa¬ 
tion.  The  phrase,  “To  educate  every 
child”  has  l>een  used  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  in  practice  it  has  not  really 
included  handicap{)ed  children.  As  our 
skill  improves,  and  as  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  important  program  devel- 
o|K,  we  should  not  only  be  able  to 
improve  the  opjxjrtunities  for  handi- 
capjted  children,  but  add  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information  in  the  education 
of  all  children.  We  have  a  responsibility 
through  the  directors  and  consultants 
as  well  as  the  teacher  preparation  per¬ 
sonnel  to  continue  to  refine  our  tech¬ 
niques  in  public  education  as  well  as  to 
develop  more  constructive  legislation 


for  the  education  of  all  children.  We 
can  surely  hope  for  more  co-operation 
between  the  teacher  jtreparation  insti¬ 
tutions  who  are  responsible  for  the  type 
of  teachers  who  work  with  our  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  the  school  admin¬ 
istrators  at  all  levels  who  employ  the 
teachers.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  our 
teacher  preparation  centers  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  point  where  more  actual 
time  can  be  spent  by  the  professors  in 
sjjecial  education  in  the  development 
of  more  suitable  curricula  in  their 
areas  of  education.  Up  to  the  present 
time  much  of  the  energy  of  most  of 
these  jjrofessors  has  had  to  be  sjtent  in 
promotional  work  and  furnishing  local, 
state  and  national  leadership. 

Present  research  is  under  way  which 
should  be  helpful  in  the  improvement 
of  teachers  of  all  exceptional  children. 
More  evaluation  of  this  research,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  possible  in  the  future,  and 
also  additional  problems  in  this  area 
may  be  studied  with  more  highly  stand¬ 
ardized  techniques.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  continue  to  test  our  theories  and 
develop  new  procedures  based  on  re¬ 
search. 

A  very  hopefid  sign  is  the  manner  in 
which  institutions  of  higher  learning 
are  working  with  private  foundations 
in  combining  the  funds  from  the  foun¬ 
dations  with  the  skill  in  the  universities 
in  sizeable  research  projects.  Syracuse 
University  has  an  outstanding  record 
in  its  ability  to  initiate  research  in  spe¬ 
cial  education  and  in  its  securing  of 
grants  to  make  possible  facilities  neces¬ 
sary  for  excellent  research  experience. 
Through  this  type  of  work,  we  shall 
gain  scientific  information  so  badly 
needed,  and  we  shall  also  profit  from 
the  personnel  in  special  education  who 
received  their  preparation  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  respects  excellent  research 
and  effective  interpretation  of  signifi¬ 
cant  results. 
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Appropriate  Adaptation  of 
Curriculum  and  Equipment 

The  earliest  publications  dealing  with 
curriculum  and  equipment  stressed  the 
neetls  for  sjjecial  techniques  and  appli¬ 
ances,  as  they  called  them,  which  were 
necessary  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Much  progress  has  been  achieved, 
but  many  of  the  most  obvious  needs 
of  blind  children  have  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  met.  The  very  fact  that  the 
braille  system  seemed  to  provide  blind 
children  with  an  effective  reference  for 
their  education,  as  well  as  necessary 
writing  of  details  in  their  daily  living, 
may  have  retarded  recognition  of  the 
need  for  more  recorded  materials  which 
are  available  today  in  most  programs. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  early 
equipment  was  developed  w’ith  little 
thought  for  the  size  and  comfort  of  the 
children  handling  it.  Again,  progress 
in  the  attractiveness  and  size  of  some 
of  the  braille  books  and  equipment  has 
come  slowly.  Good  teachers  are  still 
calling  for  braille  books  which  will  ac¬ 
commodate  the  reach  of  the  small 
child’s  arm,  and  equipment  which  is 
light  enough  in  w’eight  for  him  to  lift, 
use,  and  return  to  readily  available 
bookshelves  once  he  has  used  it. 

Other  educators  are  calling  for  care¬ 
fully  initiated  developments  in  reading 
readiness  procedures  and  equipment  for 
young  blind  children.  Developing  con¬ 
structive  programs  w'hich  will  motivate 
a  desire  to  read  braille,  and  provide  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  oriented  for  children 
who  are  totally  blind,  challenges  the 
best  efforts  of  a  good  teacher.  To  ask  a 
totally  blind  child  to  read  the  same  pre¬ 
primers  and  primers  that  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  read,  with  all  of  the  visual  stimula¬ 
tion  im|x)rtant  to  children  who  see,  is 
asking  much  of  the  blind  child,  and  can 
be  questioned  psychologically.  Teachers 
in  isolated  situations  are  developing 


reading  materials  based  on  the  potential 
and  concepts  which  the  blind  child  has, 
but  all  too  often  teachers  have  not  had 
the  tyjje  of  preparation  which  makes 
this  j>ossible. 

.Among  other  problems  which  still 
baffle  those  who  develop  equipment  are 
difficulties  in  providing  current,  effec¬ 
tive,  and  durable  globes,  maps,  and 
other  geographic  aids.  Also  there  are 
problems  in  functional  mathematical 
equipment.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to 
reflect  on  what  has  l>een  done  but 
rather  it  suggests  that  there  are  not 
enough  devices  that  are  good  because 
they  liave  been  tested  through  carefully 
initiated  research  techniques  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  working  with  a  con¬ 
vincing  sampling  of  blind  children. 

Orientation  and  Foot  Travel 

Other  significant  needs  for  specialized 
curriculum  and  equipment  develojied 
for  the  blind  child  fall  in  the  area  of 
the  physical  orientation  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Primarily,  our  validated  techniques 
in  physical  orientation  and  foot  travel 
have  merely  begun  as  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  school  programs.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  early  elemen¬ 
tary  grades.  Can  we  in  the  future  gain 
more  from  the  accomplishments  in  some 
of  the  programs  in  physical  orientation 
offered  blind  adults,  and  make  certain 
adjustments  in  our  school  programs  for 
young  children?  Some  teachers  of  blind 
pupils  and  workers  with  blind  adults 
have  expressed  a  feeling  that  there 
might  be  a  strong  relationship  between 
the  blind  individual’s  opportunity  to 
develop  his  physical  orientation  and  his 
total  adjustment.  This  seems  logical, 
and,  if  it  is  true,  certainly  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  research  in  this  area  could  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  information  that  we  might  seek  in 
the  development  of  our  total  educa¬ 
tional  programs  in  the  future.  In  all  of 
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this  area  of  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  his  feelings  concerning 
his  blindness  as  they  may  relate  to  his 
■tlesire  for  more  physical  freedom,  the 
teacher  must  accept  a  challenge  in 
counseling.  This  implies  that  the 
teacher  must  gain  greater  skill  in  his 
relations  with  each  child  as  he  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  discuss  his  intimate 
feelings,  including  his  fears,  his  possi¬ 
ble  misconceptions,  and  his  uncertain 
reactions  in  his  relations  to  his  sighted 
friends  and  relatives. 

We  can  strive  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
develo])ments  in  the  curriculum  enrich¬ 
ment  for  all  children,  and  apply  that 
which  is  applicable  and  adajJt  that 
which  needs  special  consideration  as  we 
develop  programs  w'ith  the  blind  child 
in  mind.  This  tyjre  of  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  implies  that  we  as  teachers 
understand  basic  philosophy  in  curricu¬ 
lum  jjrocedures  for  all  children  as  well 
as  pertinent  research  concerning  child 
growth  and  development.  In  addition 
to  this,  w'e  must  attempt  to  know  blind 
children  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  know  any  children. 

Finally,  we  will  recognize  the  child 
as  he  is,  jrerhaps  a  congenitally  blind 
child,  a  child  who  has  very  recently  lost 
vision,  a  child  who  may  have  very 
limited  vision,  or  even  a  child  for 
whom  treatment  or  surgery  has  restored 
some  useful  vision.  We  shall  understand 
and  appreciate  the  theories  which  have 
been  written  clearly  and  definitely  con¬ 
cerning  the  limitation  of  “blindness” 
or  “the  blind”  without  letting  these 
theories  block  our  feelings  toward  these 
children  and  their  |x>tentialities.  We 
shall  place  objects  and  bring  experi¬ 
ences  within  the  eye  range  or  arm’s 
reach  of  every  child,  and  permit  him  to 
help  us  arrange  his  equipment  and  suj> 
plies  in  the  most  comfortable  place  for 
him.  We  will  encourage  him  to  tell  us 
when  things  are  not  clear  to  him  rather 


than  insist  that  he  answer  questions 
which  by  their  poor  phrasing  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  tell  us  that  he 
can’t  see  this  or  that.  We  will  respect 
his  right  to  see  if  he  has  residual  vision, 
and  we  will  be  supportive  when  he  is 
disturbed  over  fluctuating  vision.  We 
will  strive  to  spend  the  necessary  time 
and  energy  in  being  supportive  when 
the  implications  of  his  blindness  be¬ 
come  real  to  him  and  he  is  faced  with 
the  obligation  of  achieving  a  positive 
and  constructive  attitude  toward  his 
sighted  friends  and  relatives. 

Positive  and  Constructive  Attitudes 
For  Those  Who  Teach 

How  we  feel  about  those  whom  we 
teach  is  very  important.  Our  feelings 
can  be  transmitted  quite  easily  to  blind 
individuals.  They  often  comment  when 
they  observe  from  our  manner  of  speak¬ 
ing  that  we  are  tired,  or  they  resjxjnd 
just  as  quickly  and  positively  when  we 
are  happy.  If  we  are  concerned  or  un¬ 
certain  in  our  reactions,  they  are  likely 
to  react  in  much  the  same  way.  The 
teacher  who  believes  in  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  whom  he  knows  well  enough  to 
teach  will  be  able  to  give  directions  in 
a  manner  that  inspires  confidence,  to 
participate  in  discussions  which  are  in¬ 
formal  and  comfortable,  and  to  offer  a 
sincerity  which  is  real  when  things  are 
not  going  too  w'ell  with  the  children. 

discussion  of  attitudes  might  seem 
to  be  almost  unnecessary  when  it  is  di¬ 
rected  to  teachers,  but  there  are  deep- 
rooted  feelings  often  at  the  unconscious 
level  and  occasionally  expressed  by 
those  who  have  engaged  at  times  in 
this  profession  that  are  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  blind  individuals. 
We  have  known  people  to  make  openly 
such  comments  as,  “No  one  can  really 
love  a  blind  child,”  or,  “I  would  rather 
not  live  than  be  blind,”  or,  as  was  the 
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case  in  a  summer  school  class  conducted 
for  teachers,  “I  thank  you  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  being  able  to  say  the  word 
‘blind’  without  suffering  too  much.” 
We  must  not  be  disturbed  over  these  at¬ 
titudes  but  we  must  recognize  them 
and  find  ways  of  meeting  them  in  the 
preparation  of  our  prospective  teachers. 

Fortunately  for  those  of  us  who  have 
been  willing  to  learn  from  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  apply  the  best  that  we 
know  in  educational  procedures  to  our 
programs  developed  for  them,  we  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  hear  com¬ 
ments  which  give  us  greater  inspiration 
than  the  previous  ones. 

parent  once  wrote,  “Our  little  boy 
is  surely  teaching  us  patience.  It  takes 
him  longer  to  do  many  things  than  it 
does  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  finding,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  more  time  than  we 
thought,  and,  besides,  we  are  willing  to 
learn  this  imjxrrtant  virtue  of  patience 
from  him.  We  love  him  that  much.” 

\  blind  child  once  said  to  his  teacher, 
“I  know  that  you  are  big  and  tall  and 
pretty,  and  that  you  are  very  young  be¬ 
cause  you  talk  so  happy  to  me.”  It 
should  be  added  sadly  that  this  teacher 
was  planning  to  retire  from  the  schcx)! 
system  the  next  year. 

Recently,  an  older  blind  man  who 
was  blinded  in  his  preschool  years  paid 
a  young  worker  in  an  agency  a  beauti¬ 
ful  compliment.  This  worker  was  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  man  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  canes  used  in  the  travel 
programs  by  blind  individuals.  The  two 
had  met  for  the  first  time  and,  after 
spending  an  evening  together,  the  older 
blind  man  said  warmly  to  the  young 
sighted  man,  “I  don’t  know  where 
you’ve  learned  it,  but  you  know  more 
about  how  to  talk  to  blind  people  than 
any  one  whom  I’ve  ever  met  in  all  my 
life.”  It  should  be  remarked  again  sadly 
that  this  older  man  had  come  in  con¬ 


tact  with  many  professional  and  lay 
|jeople  during  his  school  years  and  in 
his  community  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

There  is  much  literature  written  by 
both  blind  and  sighted  people  concern¬ 
ing  attitudes  toward  blindness.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  there  has  been  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  this  subject  expressed  during 
recent  years  by  professional  people  in 
the  fields  of  social  work,  psychology, 
and  psychiatry.  You  may  secure  refer¬ 
ences  in  this  field  by  writing  to  The 
•American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
shoidd  you  feel  that  you  might  like  to 
examine  some  of  them  in  the  light  of 
your  own  feelings  and  experience.  More 
important  than  your  reading,  however, 
is  your  ability  to  relate  to  all  people.  If 
you  are  able  to  do  this,  the  chances  are 
good  that  you  will  not  find  it  too  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  the  blind  person  as  a  per¬ 
son,  and  hojie  that  his  communication 
with  you,  the  sighted  person,  will  be 
protluctive.  You  will,  however,  refrain 
from  judging  all  blind  people  by  the 
one  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  whom 
you  happen  to  meet.  We  each  bring  to 
a  situation,  whether  we  are  handi- 
cap|)ed  or  not,  the  personality  struc¬ 
ture  and  ability  which  is  reflected  in  a 
different  way  in  each  of  us.  Perhaps  we 
can  hope  for  a  time  when  more  pro¬ 
ductive  research  in  communications  and 
human  relations  will  provide  more  ob¬ 
jectivity  for  all  of  us  in  our  relation¬ 
ships  with  others.  We  shall  then  be  in¬ 
dividuals  strong  enough  to  improve  our 
professional  contributions  and  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  interpret  the  needs  of 
blind  individuals  to  their  fellow  citizens 
in  their  communities.  We  shall  then  be 
able  to  approach  these  new  frontiers 
armed  with  professional  competence, 
working  with  rather  than  for  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  the  recipients  of  our 
educational  programs. 
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The  Role  Music  Can  Play 
in  Child  Life 


J.  TIMOTHY  ASHFORD,  Ph.D. 
and 

ALENA  JOHNSON  THURMAN 

Great  Xatiire  has  a  million  words, 

In  tongues  of  trees  and  songs  of  birds, 

Hut  none  to  breathe  the  heart  of  man. 
Till  music  filled  the  pipes  o’Pan. 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Mrsic  HAS  ALWAYS  had  a  place  in  the 
lives  ol  all  people.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
culture  of  man.  Some  of  the  noblest, 
some  of  the  most  compelling  thoughts 
of  the  ages  have  been  expressed  through 
the  medium  of  tone.  Although  music 
has  a  universal  quality,  it  is  one  of  the 
individual’s  most  cherished  personal 
possessions.  It  is  often  said,  “The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  great  musicians,  just  as  the 
works  of  art  in  the  museum,  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  him — his  to  enjoy  and  delight 
in.”  Some  people  express  their  own 
ideas  through  music,  whereas  others  are 
satisfied  to  listen  to  the  expressions  of 
another. 

Recause  of  its  place  in  the  lives  of 
all  people  and  the  joy  individuals  have 
ex])erienced  in  their  association  with  it, 
music  is  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
s(1kk)1  program.  Consequently,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  this  discussion  point  out 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  lives  of 
children  through  its  rtile  in  the  school, 
l)ecause  it  is  not  an  isolated  part  of  the 
day’s  activities  there  or  in  life.  It  has  its 
natural  contribution  to  make  in  bring¬ 
ing  joy  to  those  who  hear  and  produce 
it. 


Music  can  help  one  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  others,  by  contributing  to 
the  idea  that  people,  the  world  over, 
are  alike  despite  differences  in  the  color 
of  the  skin,  in  language,  in  habits  of 
eating  and  of  dress;  music  can  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  concept  of  likeness  by  show¬ 
ing  that  the  feelings  of  those  of  other 
groups,  so  expressed,  are  much  the  same 
as  ours.  This  is  quite  important  in 
child  life,  for  it  is  then  that  we  attempt 
to  shape  the  life  to  cope  with  situations 
of  differences  that  he  will  encounter 
later.  This  can  be  further  accomplished 
through  music  by  capturing  and  pre¬ 
serving  the  mcKxl  of  the  dance,  which 
can  contribute  to  an  understanding  of 
the  society,  for  example,  in  which  the 
minuet  was  popular;  it  can  broaden  the 
child’s  understanding  of  the  life  of  serfs 
and  slaves  through  the  Volga  Boat  Song 
or  a  Negro  work  song. 

Because  of  the  joy — emotional  and 
intellectual — that  music  has  brought  to 
man  through  the  ages,  those  who  make 
the  broad  plans  for  music  in  the  school 
hope  that  the  child’s  contact  with  music 
will  be  satisfying  and  increasing,  never 
annoying,  never  decreasing. 

What  are  the  emotional  and  intellec¬ 
tual  joys  that  music  has  brought  to  chil¬ 
dren  through  the  ages?  It  contributes  to 
the  joy  of  self  expression  through  sing¬ 
ing  and  playing  musical  instruments, 
through  attempting  to  create,  and 
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through  bodily  movements — dancing. 
Through  its  emotional  appeal,  through 
understanding  the  music  itself,  and 
through  an  awareness  of  all  that  makes 
skill  in  performance  possible  comes  joy 
of  listening  to  the  expressions  of  others. 
^fusic  in  the  school  can  introduce,  am¬ 
plify  and  enhance  these  joys  in  the  life 
of  tile  child. 

Through  school  music,  the  child  can 
become  aware  of  music,  experiment 
with  it,  and  get  acquainted  with  it 
through  a  variety  of  experiences.  “The 
relationship  between  the  two — the  child 
and  music — is  fostered  by  those  who 
believe  that  the  child  should  be  aware 
of  the  number  of  ways  in  which  music 
can  add  to  his  enjoyment  of  life.  For 
some  children,  this  enjoyment  will  come 
by  expressing  the  elements  of  music; 
melody,  harmony,  mood,  rhythm,  form 
— rhvthm  and  form  through  botlily 
movement.  Some  will  prefer  singing 
alone  or  in  groups,  others  will  choose 
to  play  instruments.  Children  with  cre¬ 
ative  powers  will  use  them  to  play 
songs.  The  great  crowds  at  the  concerts 
of  tomorrow’  will  have  those  in  their 
midst  who  gained  a  bit  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  one  phase  of  musical  activity 
and  gained  another  bit  from  quite  a 
different  phase.  The  concert-goer  may 
be  said  to  be  the  result  of  the  merging 
of  previous  musical  experience.”* 

It  shoidd  not  be  the  single  purpose 
of  music  in  the  school  to  produce  con¬ 
cert  audiences,  but  to  present  such  a 
variety  of  experiences  that  each  child 
may  discover  some  phase  of  musical  ac¬ 
tivity  in  which  he  finds  enjoyment. 

Social  Products  of  Music  in  Children 

When  the  various  ty|>es  of  music  ac¬ 
tivities  are  examined,  it  becomes  quite 
obvious  that  music  is  normally  a  social 


1  Myers,  Louise,  Teaching  Children  Music, 
pp.  4-5,  Prentice  Hall,  New  York. 


act.  Man,  a  social  being,  is  what  he  Is 
because  he  exists  in  a  social  environ¬ 
ment.  .As  a  result  he  has  social  needs. 
He  needs  affection  from  others;  he 
needs  to  develop  some  means  for  living 
harmoniously  with  others;  and  he  needs 
a  feeling  of  belonging  to,  contributing 
to,  and  being  accepted  by,  social  groups. 

Music  educators  are  beginning  to 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  social 
value  of  music.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Singing  together  is  valuable  experience 
for  the  highly  individualistic  group  of 
children  in  their  early  school  experi¬ 
ences,  and  music  educators  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  place  great  emphasis  upon  the 
.social  value  of  music  in  this  form.  These 
egotists  need  the  discipline  imposed  by 
group  singing  and  by  unquestioningly 
following  the  simple  directions  of  a 
leader.  Practically  no  other  subject  in 
the  curriculum  develops  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  group  responsibility  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  participation  in  musical  en¬ 
semble  does.  When  the  concept  of  group 
singing  is  established,  each  child  will 
understand  that  the  tonal  line  to  which 
he  must  adhere  is  an  exact  line  and  one 
that  he  must  follow  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  The  rules  of  this  game  demand 
that  each  person  abandon  his  own  ideas 
for  the  moment  and  conform  exactly  to 
a  jiattern  that  is  set.  Is  not  this  the  ideal 
training  for  citizens  of  a  democracy — 
individual  responsibility  plus  effective 
group  participation? 

Children  do  not  know’  that  group 
singing  is  an  excellent  means  by  which 
they  may  pool  their  individual  efforts 
to  arrive  at  a  designated  goal.  For  them, 
singing  with  other  children  shoidd  be 
only  a  pleasurable  activity  to  which 
they  contribute  as  best  they  can.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
they  have  had  to  join  simultaneously 
with  the  whole  group  in  carrying  on  a 
common  project. 

Even  working  or  playing  with  a  small 
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group  is  often  a  new  experience  for 
many  young  children.  In  what  other 
conditions  could  they  get  the  attendant 
exjjerience  and  discipline  of  working 
with  a  large  group  of  children?  This  is 
very  im|X)rtant  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  should  play  an  important  role. 

Child  Growth  Through  Music 

Singing  alone  or  with  a  small  group 
also  contributes  to  child  grow'th.  Some 
children  who  have  certain  speech  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  who  are  painfully  shy  seem 
to  lose  themselves  in  their  song.  While 
singing  alone,  they  make  their  most 
creditable  individual  effort.  Moreover, 
since  singing  alone  differs  very  little 
from  singing  with  a  group,  it  is  still 
enough  of  a  change  to  make  it  a  wel¬ 
come  variation  in  singing  to  take  care 
of  the  short  attention  span  of  little  chil¬ 
dren.  This  activity  disciplines  the  most 
inhibited  child;  to  sing  a  given  song,  he 
is  forced  within  the  tonal  jjattern  of 
that  song. 

John  Ruskin  said,  “The  four  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  are  food,  shelter,  raiment, 
and  music.”  Undoubtedly,  he  saw  the 
wholesome  effect  of  music  upon  the 
emotional  life  of  the  child  and  the 
many  ways  that  it  serves  the  needs  of 
both  individuals  and  societies.  Music 
sometimes  is  portrayed  as  a  “useless  art” 
relative  to  the  child’s  development.  The 
inability  to  define  the  utility  of  music 
is  no  proof  that  it  does  not  exist.  As 
William  Wallace  says,  “No  one  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  Nature  and  say 
roughly,  ‘This  is  useless!’  Its  existence 
proclaims  its  utility.”- 

Aesthetic  Value  of  Music 

Music  may  lack  the  practical  value 
of  food,  shelter,  and  raiment,  but  its 
history  and  development  belie  its  lack 
of  utility  and  prove  its  value  not  only 

2  Wallace,  William,  The  Threshold  Music, 
p.  13.  London:  The  Macmillan  Ccnnpany,  ic)o8. 


as  an  enrichment  of  life,  but,  in  truth, 
as  a  basic  need. 

The  aural  exjierience  has  always 
been  the  intimate  sense  of  man  as  well 
as  of  animals.  For  the  savage,  the  ear 
gives  warning  signals  of  approaching 
danger.  The  resultant  emotional  state 
is  caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  im- 
jtending  exjjerience. 

Sound  stimulates  boys  and  girls  di¬ 
rectly,  as  if  the  commotion  tvere  stirred 
by  the  organism  itself.  It  does  not  need 
the  interpretation  of  allied  ideas  which 
arc  associated  with  the  indirect  emotion 
of  sight.  Consequently,  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  organism  responds  to  the  tonal  ex¬ 
perience  of  music  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  as  a  resonator  does.  Carl  E.  Sea¬ 
shore  states  that  “musical  sounds  affect 
nervous  control,  circulation,  digestion, 
metabolism,  body  temperature,  posture 
and  balance,  hunger  and  thirst,  erotic 
drives  and  pain,  and  indeed  reverber¬ 
ate  in  voluntary  and  involuntary  ac¬ 
tion.”  Thus  the  effect  that  tonal  ex¬ 
perience  has  upon  the  quality  of  our 
emotions  in  turn  generates  a  feeling  of 
well-being  through  the  entire  physical 
organism. 

These  psychological  reactions  to 
music  and  the  resultant  condition  of 
good  feeling  and  happy  state  of  mind 
have  long  been  associated  with  the  cur¬ 
ative  effect  of  music.  And  so,  music  is  a 
salutary  emotional  experience,  a  pleas¬ 
urable  experience — and  a  satisfying  ex- 
j}erience  is  literally  a  tonic  for  the  whole 
organism.  It  can  serve,  in  turn,  as  a 
stimulation  to  various  forms  of  activi¬ 
ties  and  a  relaxation  from  the  tensions 
and  strains  of  daily  living.  It  can  be  a 
“soothing  balm”  in  times  of  stress  and 
again  can  fire  the  ambition  to  worthy 
purpose.  For  the  child  who  is  in  the 
period  of  emotional  uncertainty,  music 
serves  as  a  healthful  physical  and  emo- 

3  "Why  Do  We  Love  Music?”  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  Journal,  Sept.  1938,  p.  28. 
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tionul  release  in  a  world  filled  with 
personal  and  social  conflicts. 

The  rich  heritage  of  art  and  nuisic  is 
ample  proof  that  there  is  need  for  forms 
of  beauty  in  our  individual  and  social 
lives. 

Santayana,  in  The  Sense  of  Beauty 
points  out  that  a  thing,  to  be  beautiful, 
must  be  beautiful  in  its  materials,  in 
its  forms,  and  its  expression.  We  have 
already  noticed  the  satisfying  emotional 
affect  of  the  tonal  experience.  The 
sounds  of  our  tonal  world  are  beauitful 
to  us  because  through  this  beneficent 
physiological  response,  we  have  come 
to  recognize  the  elements  that  make 
them  beautiful.  And  so,  in  this  day  of 
increased  tension,  music,  as  one  em¬ 
bodiment  of  beauty,  is  needed  to  en¬ 
rich  life  by  enlarging  emotional  and 


spiritual  expression.  It  is  needed  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  opportunity  for  growth 
through  a  satisfying  self  expression  in 
beautiful  form. 

People  and  music  are  a  great  cycle  of 
creative  pleasure.  Music  grows  out  of 
life.  Music  in  turn  can  help  life  to  grow 
happier  and  more  expressive.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  said,  “Without  pleasure 
we  really  do  not  know'  how  to  under¬ 
stand  anything.” 

This  discourse  has  been  devoted  to 
setting  forth  the  principle  that  teachers 
of  music  can  play  a  very  important  role 
in  child  development  through  the  music 
program  of  the  elementary  and  high 
school.  They  hold  the  key  to  a  store  of 
resources  through  which  young  people 
can  discover  delightful  and  colorful  ex¬ 
periences. 


Looking  for  Additional  Income? 

The  answer  is  LEATHERCRAFTI 

For  over  21  years  thousands  of  blind  men  and  w'omen  and  scores  of  associations 
have  earned  a  considerable  amount  of  money  by  using  S.  &  S.  Leathercraft  projects 
as  an  income  producing  activity.  Leaders  in  the  field  acclaim  Leathercraft  as  the 
most  valuable  new'  craft  added  to  the  program  of  the  blind  in  the  past  decade. 

For  the  same  period  we,  as  manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  leathercraft,  have  kept 
adding  new  items  continuously  to  help  build  and  develop  this  program.  At  the 
present  time  we  can  offer  over  250  different  articles  that  sell  well!  All  of  these  are 
illustrated  in  our  latest  general  catalogue.  Do  yon  have  an  up  to  date  copy?  It’s  free 
for  the  asking. 

S.  &  S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 
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Whose  Will  The  Real  VUtory  Be? 


For  thosk.  c;oNc:KRNi.n  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  management  of  vending 
stantls  operated  for  or  by  blintl  persons, 
as  we  liave  pointed  out  before,  it  has 
been  clear  for  many  years  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  have  been  an  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  success  of  other  groups  who 
would  commercialize  public  projrerties. 
About  trvo  )ears  ago,  however,  we  were 
all  shocked  by  the  actual  publication 
of  a  report  by  a  postal  employees’  union 
representative  which  told  unashamedly 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  local  union 
had  defeatetl  a  bliiuled  veteran  in  his 
elfort  to  win  his  legal  privilege  of  operat¬ 
ing  vending  machines  as  part  of  his 
stand  business.  The  union’s  bulletin 
carried  the  title  “Vending  Victory.” 

Many  of  us  often  criticize  our  field 
for  its  lack  of  unity.  I  here  have  been 
many  times  when  such  criticism  has 
been  justified.  We  have  had  evidence  of 
late,  however,  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
basic  motivation  of  all  groups  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  our  field — the  providing  of  op¬ 
portunities  for  normal  living  by  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight — there  is  a 
solidarity  which  makes  us  all  proud  to 
be  in  this  field. 

.Although  it  was  difficult  during  the 
1954  session  of  congress  for  all  organ¬ 
ized  groups  to  overlook  minor  differ¬ 
ences,  even  then  there  was  an  indication 
of  unmistakable  desire  to  work  together. 
Everyone  agreed  that  the  old  Randolph- 
Sheppard  .Act — as  good  as  it  w'as — 
needed  reform  through  amendment 
which  clearly  would  set  forth  the  pri¬ 


ority  of  blinded  persons  in  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  federal  jrroperties  for  ojK'ration 
of  commercial  enterprises.  The  amend¬ 
ment  which  finally  emerged,  as  also  has 
been  stated  before,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  its  effectiveness  in 
meeting  the  problem  was  left  to  an  un¬ 
warranted  extent  to  the  discretionary 
power  of  federal  departments. 

^Ve  have  seen,  therefore,  during  the 
jrast  few  weeks  a  concerted  effort  by 
the  .American  .Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  the  .American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  as  well  as  others,  to  have 
the  government  heads  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  give  early  attention  to  the  matter 
of  appropriate  regulations.  The  degree 
of  unity  which  has  emerged  into  full 
view  in  this  one  crystallization  of  emo¬ 
tion  and  opinion  is  encouraging  to  all 
of  us.  In  unity  there  is  strength,  it  has 
so  often  been  said,  and  in  this  case  we 
have  the  atlditional  strength  of  right. 
Other  less  unselfish  groups  may  have 
won  a  skirmish  or  two  after  making  a 
social  work  program  look  like  a  battle¬ 
field.  We  who  are  blind  did  not  wash  to 
be  put  in  the  position  of  selfish  opjx> 
nents,  but  convinced  of  right  on  behalf 
of  all  blind  persons  we  accepted  the 
challenge.  Perhaps  we  still  will  lose  be¬ 
cause  of  political  and  commercial  forces 
almost  beyond  our  understanding.  In 
the  long  run,  however,  we  might  well 
ask  those  who  seek  to  undermine  our 
hard-won  rights — w'hose  will  the  real 
victory  be? 
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Onk  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
stories  of  visually  handicapped  men 
who  have  achieved  enduring  fame  is 
one  who  is  but  little  noted  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  “world  of  the  blind.”  In¬ 
deed,  although  the  suljject  of  this  sketch 
was  and  still  is  regarded  as  a  great  clas¬ 
sic  poet  of  the  Islamic  world,  his  work 
unlike  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Rubai¬ 
yat,  was  not  translated  into  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Christian  world,  because 
of  his  agnostic  and  generally  liberal 
views.  Anti  yet.  Will  Durant  in  his  Age 
of  I’ditli,  does  him  the  compliment  of 
saying  that  the  writings  of  this  blind 
man  “marked  the  zenith  of  .Arabic 
IKK-try.” 

His  full  name  (to  tjuote  the  man  him¬ 
self)  was  “.Abu’l-ala,  son  of  .Abdullah 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Tanukh,  the  Blind,  the 
Twice-Bound  Captive.”  To  history  he 
is  known  as  Abdu’l  Ala  al  Ma’arri, 
“Ma’aiTi”  (in  Syria)  being  his  home 
town,  where  he  was  born,  liveil  mostly, 
and  died  a  natural  death.  His  reference 


I’liotograplied  from  drawing  by  Rithartl  son 
Bclows  (hantlcolorcd)  Munich  n.d.  ((;a.  1920  ?) 

to  himself  as  twice-bound  refers  to  the 
captivity  of  his  total  blindness  and  his 
self-imposed  captivity  in  a  secluded,  as¬ 
cetic  life.  Reading  some  of  his  writings 
one  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  “rationalist  agnostic  pessimist” 
and  that  his  often  gloomy  view  of  life 
came  not  from  his  blindness  but  from 
an  educated  and  jrartly  inherited  philo¬ 
sophical  mind,  which,  trying  alwTiys  to 
see  every  side  of  the  subject,  often  came 
to  rest  on  the  bottom.  In  fact,  far  from 
complaining  about  his  blindness,  he 
thanketl  Ciod  for  a  physical  blindness 
which  gave  him  more  insight.  Several 
quotations  from  his  poetry  reflecting 
this  jM)int  of  view  might  be  of  interest. 

I'he  blind  in  this  world  will  be  more 
blind  in  tbe  next. 

•  •  •  * 

.Abdu’l-.Ala!  Your  blindness  has  brought 
you  a  great  gift 
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If  your  eyes  could  see  this  generation 

Your  pupil  would  not  see  a  single  man. 

•  *  *  * 

How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  learned 
when  I  am  blind — a  misfortune  ‘which 
it  is  sufficient  to  name?’ 

Then  I  was  brought  up  in  a  city  which 
contains  no  scholars,  and  the  vine 
cannot  grow  w’ithout  trellis  work  to 
cling  to. 

•  •  •  * 

Some  day  when  dust  is  in  this  eye, 

I'he  years  of  blindness  will  not  signify. 

The  graveyard  cannot  bring  me  gloom, 

Nor  yet  can  one  eye’s  blindness,  nor 
this  other’s  rheum. 

.\ntl  from  his  letters  this  observation; 

“.\nd  be  like  one  seated  near  a  gar¬ 
den,  w'ho,  even  though  he  cannot  see 
the  beautiful  view,  still  can  inhale  the 
fragrant  odor.” 

“Joy  is  abiding,  albeit  the  vision  is 
transient;  love  controls  the  breast,  al¬ 
beit  the  dwelling  is  in  ruins.” 

A  search  of  many  of  his  writings  re¬ 
veals  to  us  a  man,  in  fact,  who  w’as 
probably  “difficult”  and  most  certainly 
“different.”  A  memory  extremely  reten¬ 
tive,  active  curiosity,  and  two  years 
spent  in  contact  w’ith  all  the  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  world  at  Baghdad  (1008- 
1010  ,A.D.)  were  added  to  an  inherited 
love  of  learning  and  of  poetry  to  give 
him  the  finest  kinds  of  backgrounds  for 
poetic  self-expression.  To  fully  under¬ 
stand  Abdu’l  Ala  one  must  know  not 
only  something  of  his  times  but  of  his 
personality  and  life. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  973  A.D. 
into  a  family  where  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  before  him  had  written 
jxjetry  and  were  learned  for  their  time. 
Double  tragedy  struck  when  he  was 
about  four  when  smallpox  took  his 
sight,  and  death  his  father.  A  loving 
mother  and  his  uncles  schooled  him 
well  at  home  and  he  continued  thus 
with  his  studies  until  he  was  20. 


Early  he  started  to  write  “commer¬ 
cial”  verse  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time 
and  the  patrons  whom  he  extolled  were 
pleased  with  the  product  and  paid  him 
liberally.  His  discriminating  mind  told 
him  that  such  false  flattery  was  not 
honest  and  before  long  he  forsook  this 
lucrative  profession  in  order  to  be  free 
to  express  himself  as  he  w'ould. 

In  the  course  of  his  studies  it  is  said 
that  he  memorized  the  contents  of  three 
libraries  (one  of  20,000  volumes)  at 
Haleb,  .Antiwh,  and  Tripoli  but  it  was 
his  stay  in  Baghdad  that  fixed  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  his  later  and  voluminous 
writings.  For  here  at  the  crossroads  of 
the  world  came  prophets  and  teachers 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
with  them  in  the  mosques  and  market 
places  .Abdu’l  Ala  disputed  and  learned. 
To  him  the  philosophical  thought  of 
India  made  great  sense  and  ever  after, 
though  a  Moslem  by  birth  and  belief, 
he  practiced  vegetarianism;  he  believed 
that  the  killing  of  even  an  insect  was 
wrong;  and  was  a  protagonist  of  crema¬ 
tion  rather  than  burial.  The  last  view 
was  in  line  with  his  general  belief  that 
death  was  the  end  of  all  things  and 
shows  his  divergence  from  the  Hebrew- 
based  religions.  This  view  is  expressed 
in  such  bits  of  poetry  as; 

The  bcxly  nothing  feels  when  soul  is 
flown; 

Shall  spirit  feel,  unbodied  and  alone? 

•  *  «  « 

We  laugh,  l)ut  inept  is  our  laughter; 

We  should  weep  and  weep  sore, 

Wlio  are  shattered  like  glass  and  there¬ 
after 

Remolded  no  more. 

He  seems  in  fact  to  have  had  a  basic 
belief  in  a  diety  but  a  contempt  for  all 
priests.  In  one  passage  he  indicates  a 
belief  in  a  Ciod,  Omnipotent  and  Wise, 
and  “marveled  at  a  physician  who  de¬ 
nies  the  Cireator  after  having  studied 
anatomy.”  Yet  he  tould  write  such  pas- 
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sages  at  this  as  quoted  from  Age  of 
Faith: 

“He  denounces  the  Moslem  divines 
who  ‘make  religion  serve  the  pelf  of 
man,’  who  ‘fill  the  mosque  with  terror 
when  they  preach,’  but  conduct  them¬ 
selves  no  better  than  ‘some  who  drink 
to  a  tavern  tune,’  ‘You  have  been  de- 
ceivetl,  honest  man,  by  a  cunning  knave 
who  preaches  to  women.’  ’’ 

To  his  own  sordid  ends  the  pulpit  he 
ascends. 

And  though  he  disbelieves  in  resur¬ 
rection. 

Makes  all  his  hearers  quail  whilst  he 
unfolds  a  tale 

Of  Last  Day  scenes  that  stun  recollec¬ 
tion. 

“The  worst  scoundrels,  he  thinks,  are 
those  who  manage  the  holy  places  in 
Mecca:  they  will  do  anything  for  money. 
He  advises  his  hearers  not  to  w'aste 
their  time  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  one  world.’’ 

Yet  he  was  ever  aware  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  world,  for  we  read  in 
one  of  his  letters: 

“Now  the  populace,  seeing  me  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  my  youth  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  ancient  lore, 
called  me  a  scholar,  very  wrongly:  and 
others,  seeing  me  forced  to  practice 
resignation,  called  me  an  ascetic  albeit 
1  am  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  worldly 
things.” 

With  a  facility  and  reputation  as  a 
ix)et,  with  a  wide  book  knowledge  and 
his  knowledge  of  men,  affairs,  and  re¬ 
ligion  gained  in  his  two  years  at  Bagh¬ 
dad,  he  then  returned  to  Ma’arri,  to  be 
met  on  his  return  with  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  his  beloved  mother.  This 
sorrow  together  w’ith  his  natural  love 
of  contemplation  and  his  probable  dis¬ 
like  of  the  inconvenience  of  blindness 


made  him  determine  on  the  life  of  a 
recluse.  He  had  a  small  pension  of  20 
dinars  ($12)  per  month  and  on  this  he 
lived  and  hired  a  succession  of  (never 
to  him  satisfactory)  readers.  Writing 
was  now  his  life  and  the  total  collec¬ 
tion  of  poetry  of  his  long  productive 
period  (he  lived  to  be  73)  added  up  to 
55  books  of  poetry  and  one  personally 
selected  volume  of  his  letters.  What 
critics  consider  his  best  poem  was  en¬ 
titled  Sakt  al-Zand  but  the  collection 
on  which  his  fame  has  been  based  was 
called  Luzumiyyat  (the  necessity  of 
what  is  not  necessary). 

It  is  hard  for  the  non-Arabic  reader 
to  appreciate  the  nuances  of  a  poetic 
form  where  it  is  possible  to  have  two 
rhymes  in  one  line,  and  probably  for 
the  West  his  worth  will  largely  remain 
unknown.  Writers  in  French,  German, 
and  English  have  all  tried  their  hand 
at  transposing  this  verse  to  another 
idiom.  Here  (in  translation)  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  lighter  verses  of  which  he 
was  capable: 

DshemiVs  Compliment  to  His  Lost 

Love,  When  She  Reluctantly  Married 
Another 

By  God,  whose  hand  is  on  my  brow. 

Of  what’s  beneath  her  dress  1  vow 

Fine  ignorance,  and  I  have  not 

From  her  lip  more  than  speeches  got. 

Ibn  al  Hani’s  Lover  Compliment 

As  when  the  morning  laughs,  so  is  she 
white. 

In  her  remains  the  fragance  of  the 
night. 

And  Lo!  the  pearls  which  on  her  bosom 
lie 

•Are  tlull  because  they  fell  not  from  her 
eye. 

Such  verses  seem  however  to  have 
not  been  his  normal  metier  but  rather 
such  as  these: 
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Muslofn  ed-Dciolet ,  On  the  Death 
of  a  Friend 

It  is  the  will  of  G(xl  that  he 
Whom  I  have  buried  in  my  breast 
Should  get  my  tears  to  feed  him,  lest 
He  famish  utterly. 

For  that  man  who  is  loved  by  you,  my 
friend, 

(;old  earth  is  not  the  end. 

On  the  Prison  of  Life 
On  that  side  stand  your  children,  here 
stand  you, 

I  he  chasm  of  estrangement  is  between. 
Which  grows  the  more  unbridgeable 
As  they  grow  more  serene. 

Fftr  they  who  were  so  free  and  innocent 
A  father  has  confined 
Within  the  labryinths  of  life 
Where  age  and  fool  are  blind. 

Many  of  his  translated  poems  bear 
evidence  of  wdde  knowledge  and  love 
of  nattire — such  as: 

On  Spring 

Spring  leaves  upon  the  emerald  plain 
Embroideries  of  green  again. 

.All  earth  is  glittering  in  the  glare 
Of  Heaven.  ’Tis  heaven  everywhere. 
Again  the  daftwlils  have  spun 
Their  dances  with  the  wind  and  sun. 
Anemones  the  rivals  are 
Of  roses,  they  bedeck  the  car 
Of  state,  the  roses  hand  their  head 
And  glow  more  sorrowfully  red. 
Whereas  the  lily  doth  unite 
Within  herself  all  heaven’s  light 
And  from  the  sapphire  steals  the  blue. 
She  is  the  sword  and  banner  too 
1  he  gillyflowers  have  been  dressed 
In  their  spring  garments,  striped  and 
pressed. 

Such  are  the  jewels  of  the  year. 

Which  even  princes  would  revere 
If  they,  like  |)rinces,  did  not  disajjpear. 

Others  show  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature: 

The  True  Scholar 

Now  let  the  papers  be  destroyed,  1  say. 


For  surely  knowledge  will  not  burn 
away: 

.And  if  the  papers  all  to  ruin  is  ad¬ 
dressed, 

.All  that  was  written  there  is  guarded  in 
my  breast. 

The  Student 

The  students  eagerly  go  forth  to  meet 
Wise  men  of  cities  or  the  neighboring 
street, 

•And  sooner  drag  their  tieighbor’s  honor 
prone 

Than  try  to  lift  their  own. 

As  For  the  Past 

Traditions  have  been  handed  down  to 
me 

I'hat  would  have  had  importance, 
would  have  had 

But  for  my  jjowers  of  credulity, 

\Vhich  are  so  bad. 

Destiny 

My  locks  grew  white,  and  so 

1  fetched  me  indigo 

Said  she.  This  hair  you  dye. 

That  is  the  truth,  said  I. 

Thus  1  lay  mourning  on. 

Because  my  youth  has  gone. 

Wide  as  was  the  range  of  subject 
matter  for  his  poetry,  just  as  wide  was 
his  interest  in  people  and  his  broad 
sympathies,  as  shown  by  his  letters.  In 
the  manner  of  his  time  these  letters  are 
long  and  often  florid  in  style  but  they 
are  positive  and  emotional.  In  his  later 
years  his  desire  to  he  helpful  to  those 
in  trouble  was  given  an  outlet  by  his 
appointment  as  Public  Intercessor,  in 
w'hich  post  he  acted  as  mediator  be- 
tw’een  the  common  folk  of  his  town 
and  the  local  Caliph. 

Thus  one  can  picture  him  as  a  kindly 
but  crotchety  old  man,  living  a  simple 
life  but  enjoying  his  pcKdical  and  po¬ 
litical  cronies;  and  for  recreation, 
friendly  games  of  chess. 

From  a  study  of  his  life  one  could 
suppose  that  the  greatest  compliment 
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that  could  have  been  paid  to  Abdu’l 
Ala  was  in  the  fact  that  his  writings 
were  not  suppressed  and  that  he  was, 
actually,  in  obvious  favor  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
his  thought,  speech,  and  writings  were 
entirely  unorthodox.  A  review  of  the 
general  conditions  in  which  he  lived 
indicate  that  a  spirit  of  liberalism  and 
freedom  of  speech  was  not  foreign  to 
the  thought  and  practice  of  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world  but  he  often  went  beyond 
ordinary  plain  speaking.  That  the  lib¬ 
eral  agnostic  views  of  Abdu’l  Ala  were 
much  admired  we  do  know,  and  that 
he  enjoyed  a  following  of  younger  stu¬ 
dents  and  friends. 

True  it  is  that  he  never  became 


the  great  prophet  that  sometimes  he 
thought  himself,  but  that  he  was  not 
without  honor  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  when  he  died  in  1051,  a  great  com¬ 
pany  of  poets,  politicians  and  friends 
attended  his  funeral. 

The  literature  in  many  languages  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  the  man  from 
Ma’arri  is  larger  than  one  might  suj> 
pose  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  one 
can  point  to  such  an  interesting  figure 
of  a  successful  blind  man  w'ho  lived, 
worked  and  died  at  least  Stx)  years  be¬ 
fore  the  world  had  officially  recognized 
that  blindness  was  an  obstacle  to  be 
overcome,  and  one  that  did  not  ex¬ 
clude  the  handicapped  from  major  ac¬ 
complishments. 


NEWS  BRIEFS 


0  The  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  will  hold  its  annual 
POB  conference  in  New  York  March 
16,  17  and  18.  Delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  include  eye  practitioners, 
nurses,  educators,  social  workers  and 
industrialists.  They  will  hear  many  re- 
jK)rts  on  developments  in  the  field  of 
prevention  of  blindness  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  eye  care. 

This  conference  will  open  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  community  approach  to 
saving  sight;  other  sessions  will  discuss 
public  eye  health  promotion;  good  eye 
conservation  in  industry;  and  the  latest 
developments  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  partial  sight. 

There  will  also  be  intensive  drsciis- 
sion  on  methods  of  educating  the  public 
on  prevention  of  blindness  and  sight 
saving,  and  of  finding  children  and 
adults  with  early  signs  of  eye  troidile. 

A  special  session  will  be  given  over 


to  re{x>rts  on  cfevelopments  in  the  field 
of  research,  especially  as  regards  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia. 

O  James  R.  Wotherspoon,  a  twenty- 
year-old  blind  pre-law  student  at  the 
University  of  California,  was  awarded 
the  highest  honor  a  boy  scout  can  at¬ 
tain — the  Eagle  Badge — on  December 
7,  1954.  .A  Boy  Scout  Court  of  Honor 
was  held  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  during  which 
Mr.  Victor  Lindblad,  representing  the 
National  Boy  Scouts,  conferred  the 
Eagle  Badge  on  Mr.  Wotherspoon. 

Wotherspoon  qualified  for  his  award 
by  acquiring  24  merit  badges.  He  was 
a  student  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  for  nine  years  and  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  attendance  was 
also  enrolled  as  a  day  student  at  the 
Berkeley  High  School  from  which  he 
graduated  in  June,  1952. 
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Teacher  Training  Courses— 1955 


'I  HE  QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  depends 

very  largely  upon  the  teachers  who  offer 
it.  Therefore,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  helping  to  improve 
the  education  of  blind  persons  has  sjx>n- 
sored  and  supported  many  teacher  train¬ 
ing  projects.  The  late  Robert  B.  Irwin 
conducted  a  course  for  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  at  Columbia  University  as 
early  as  the  summer  of  1921,  and  courses 
have  been  offered  somewhere  in  this 
country  almost  every  year  since  that 
time. 

This  is  such  a  large  country  that  some 
teachers  have  never  been  able  to  take 
special  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  without  traveling  an  unreason¬ 
able  distance  and  incurring  consider¬ 
able  expense.  Consequently,  there  are 
many  teachers  in  schools  lor  the  blind 
who  would  like  to  have  additional  prep¬ 
aration.  For  the  benefit  of  such  teachers 
and  others  persons  who  are  interested 
in  preparing  for  this  challenging  pro¬ 
fession  we  are  listing  here  data  in  re¬ 
gard  to  courses  which  are  scheduled  to 
be  offered  in  various  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  during  next  summer  or  the 
following  school  year. 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes. 

Summer  offerings — special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind;  mental,  social 
and  vocational  adjustment;  the  eye  and 
eye  conditions;  braille  technique;  read¬ 
ing  and  writing;  seminar  and  practicum. 

.Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy  j. 
Deferrari,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 


Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  conjunction 
with  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Blind. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — principles 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and 
technique  of  reading  and  writing  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4);  anat¬ 
omy,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye 
in  relation  to  sight  conservation  classes 
(2);  observation  and  student  teaching  of 
the  physically  handicapped,  area  of 
the  blind  (3). 

Summer  offerings — principles  of 
teaching  the  blind,  I  and  II  (2)  and  (2); 
theory  and  technique  of  reading  and 
writing  Standard  English  Braille,  Grade 
II  (2)  and  (2). 

Summer  Vacation  Demonstration 
School  for  exceptional  children. 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  Elena 
Gall,  Co-ordinator,  Special  Education 
including  Blind  and  Sight  Saving 
Classes. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
in  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Braille 
and  Sight-saving  School. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of 
the  blind  (3);  the  study  of  braille  (3-3): 
vocations  for  the  blind  (4);  practice 
teaching  (5  or  6). 

.Atldress  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing 
6,  Michigan,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Michigan  State  College,  East  loosing; 
and  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti. 
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Regular  session  offerings — educational 
provisions  for  the  blind  (3);  theory  and 
technique  of  reading  and  writing  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille  (3);  typewriting  for 
the  blind  (3):  directed  teaching  of  blind 
children,  I  and  II  (4)  and  (4). 

Summer  offerings — braille  and  braille 
methods  (3):  educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (3);  workshop  in  advanced 
methods  (hours  to  be  arranged):  directed 
teaching  of  blind  children  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Wallace 

Finch,  Superintendent. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  adult  blind. 

Regular  session. 

Four  year  college  course  leading  to  a 
B.S.  degree  in  education,  or  a  year  of 
specialization  for  college  graduates. 

Special  courses  include — history  and 
philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind  (2); 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  social  im¬ 
plications  (2):  social  casework  approach 
to  problems  in  work  with  the  blind  (4); 
arts  and  crafts  (8);  field  work  (6);  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  (4). 

Courses  at  School  of  Social  Work; 
counseling  interviews  (2);  professional 
practice  in  counseling  (2). 

Address  corresjx)ndence  to  Joseph  G. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72, 
Mass.,  in  conjunction  with  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  (3);  special 
methods  in  teaching  the  blind  (3);  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  in  special  education — 
teaching  the  blind  (3-3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward  |. 
Waterhouse,  Director. 


San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  27,  California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — eye  health 
and  vision  screening  in  the  schools  (2); 
clinical  practice  with  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (2);  education  and  methods  of 
teaching  blind  children  (4):  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  (2):  practice  teaching 
(1-5);  sociological  and  psychological  im¬ 
plications  of  blindness  (3);  advanced 
problems  (3);  introduction  to  needs  of 
the  young  blind  child  (3). 

Summer  offerings — structure  and 
function  of  the  eye  (2);  workshop  in 
education  of  blind  children — student 
teaching  in  classes  for  the  blind  (1-2) 
and  education  and  methods  of  teaching 
blind  children  (4):  advanced  problems 
in  education  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  (3);  clinical  practice  with  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children  (1-3);  work¬ 
shop  in  music  in  the  education  of 
blind  children  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean,  Educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Syracuse  Unwersity,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Summer  offerings — educational  im¬ 
plications  of  visual  impairments  (2); 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching 
braille  (i);  workshop  for  teachers  of 
blind  children  (3);  development  and 
education  of  the  preschool  blind  child 
(3).  The  first  three  courses  will  be  for 
six  weeks;  the  last  is  an  intensive  three- 
week  course. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cruickshank,  Director,  Division 
of  Summer  Session  and  Education  for 
Exceptional  Children. 

Virginia  State  School,  Hampton,  V'a., 
in  conjunction  with  V'irginia  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

Summer  offerings — the  visually  handi- 
cap|>ed  (3);  s|x.‘cial  techniques  and  ap¬ 
pliances  used  in  teaching  the  blind  (3). 


Adtlress  correspondence  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Secondary  Education,  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  College,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Willamette  Unwersity,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 


Regular  session. 

Offerings — methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  (6). 

.\dtlress  correspondence  to  Dr.  George 
B.  Martin,  Head  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Study. 


Current  literature 


O  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  i(}-22,  795./. 
Washington.  National  Catholic  Educa¬ 
tional  .Association,  1954.  In  this  annual 
report  of  the  N.C.E.A.,  the  Blind  Edu¬ 
cation  Section  is  now  incorporated  in 
the  Special  Education  De])artment. 

The  first  paper  concerned  with  blind¬ 
ness  is  entitled  “The  Needs  of  the 
C^hild  with  Visual  or  .Auditory  Diffi¬ 
culties,”  by  Sister  Frances  Louise  who 
describes  the  work  of  De  Paul  Institute, 
Pittsburgh.  .A  brief  history  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  given,  and  a  description  of  the 
special  help  provided  for  the  71  pupils 
who  are  visually  handicap|>ed.  Two 
case  studies  stress  the  blind  children’s 
atteptance  by  their  sighted  classmates 
and  their  good  adjustment  to  school 
life. 

“How  .Agencies  for  .Adult  Blind  (^an 
C>o-o|)erate  with  Educators  of  the 
Blind,”  by  Sister  .\I.  Dolorosa,  of  Holy 
(Toss  (Convent,  Packanack  Lake,  New 
jersey.  This  paper  discusses  agencies 
and  educators  of  the  blind,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operation.  The  author’s  conclusion  is 
that  the  job  of  co-operation  is  an  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  future  rather  than 
of  the  past,  but  that  forward  steps  have 
been  taken  and  that  resjKmsible  agen¬ 


cies  will  heed  the  admonition  to  work 
toward  the  co-ordination  desired. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Bauchet,  of  St.  Joan’s 
Church,  Manville,  Rhcxle  Island,  in  his 
“Report  on  the  Question  of  Religious 
Avocations  for  the  Blind,”  discusses  the 
general  lack  of  interest  in  accepting 
blind  candidates  into  the  religious  life. 
He  suggests  the  founding  of  an  order 
specifically  adapted  to  receive  a  num¬ 
ber  cjf  blind  subjects,  utilizing  their 
skills  to  the  best  advantage.  He  also 
recommends  the  creation  of  special 
classes  for  the  blind  in  parochial  schtx)ls 
wherever  they  are  needed  and  where 
the  work  of  a  blind  teacher  could  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

“Educational  Planning  for  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Child  with  a  Visual  Handicap,”  by 
Sister  M.  Richarda,  Lavelle  Schcx>l  for 
the  Blind,  New  York  City.  This  pa|>er 
takes  up  the  visually  handicapped  in 
two  categories,  discussing  first  the  sight 
conservation  group  and  then  those  who 
are  legally  blind.  The  author  considers 
that  the  braille  classes  in  the  public  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  have  the  least  value 
and  that  their  main  advantage  is  econ¬ 
omy.  Under  the  heading  of  residential 
schcx)ls  for  the  blind.  Sister  Richarda 
expresses  her  strong  belief  that  it  is  the 
best  method  for  the  education  of  blind 
children.  She  closes  with  the  plea  that 
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more  opportunities  for  a  Catholic  edu- 
cation  be  made  available  to  visually 
handicapped  children. 
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0  Occupational  Literature Gertrude 
Forrester,  New  York,  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
iq54.  The  two  earlier  editions  of  this 
work  were  limited  to  pamphlet  mate¬ 
rial,  but  the  great  increase  in  volume  of 
literature  on  occupations  has  necessi¬ 
tated  the  publication  of  this  annotated 
bibliography  which  covers  books,  also. 
Section  J,  “Occupations  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,”  pages  411-415,  includes  40 
items,  of  which  13  deal  specifically  with 
blindness. 

0  “We  Dared  to  Love  this  Child,”  by 
Dorothy  Lynch,  as  told  to  A1  Hirshberg. 
Redbook  Magazine,  January  1955.  The 
story  of  how  a  childless  couple  took  a 
six-month  old  blind  baby  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  and,  despite  difficulties 
and  problems,  decided  in  a  short  time 
to  adopt  her.  The  slow'  progress  Susan 
made  is  detailed,  and  the  great  pleasure 
felt  by  the  author  and  her  husband  at 
each  sign  of  progress.  When  Susan  was 
41/2,  Beth,  aged  2  and  also  blind,  Ix?- 
came  part  of  the  family,  and  is  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  adoption. 

0  “The  Dominant  Method  of  Imagery 
in  Blind  as  Compared  to  Sighted  Ado¬ 
lescents,”  by  T.  F.  Schlaegel,  Jr.  The 
Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology,  1953. 
The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  imagery  study  of  blind  school  sub¬ 
jects  was  to  determine  the  role  of  two 
factors;  1.  Visual  acuity,  2.  Age  of  on¬ 
set  of  incapacitating  visual  loss.  One 
hundred  twenty-five  test  words  and 
phrases  were  given  to  67  blind  school 
students  and  a  sighted  group  of  78.  Five 
tables  show  in  detail  the  results  of  these 


tests.  The  author,  in  his  summary  states 
that  the  imagery  of  blind  school  sub¬ 
jects  was  significantly  affected  by  the 
two  factors  listed  above.  Those  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  poorest  vision  had  the 
least  number  of  visual,  and  the  greatest 
number  of  auditory  responses.  As  the 
visual  acuity  (at  blind  school  level)  in¬ 
creased,  there  was  an  average  increase 
in  visual  imagery  responses  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  even  gfreater  than  that  of  normal 
controls.  If  the  onset  of  incapacitating 
loss  of  vision  was  before  the  age  of  six, 
visual  imagery  tended  to  disappear,  be¬ 
ing  most  pronounced  in  those  subjects 
with  poorest  vision. 

O  “Where  Shall  Blind  Children  be 
Educated?”  by  V.  R.  Carter.  The  In¬ 
ternational  Journal  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  December  1954.  The  au¬ 
thor,  sujjerintendent  of  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  writes  how  he 
feels  about  the  problem  and  review’s 
some  of  the  facts  in  the  situation.  He 
lists  the  objections  of  his  field  of  spe¬ 
cial  education  to  writings  and  studies 
which  he  feels  only  tend  to  confuse  the 
public,  mislead  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  and  ultimately  work  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  program.  This  article 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  primary 
consideration  is  the  welfare  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  child;  not  the  plan,  not  the  pro¬ 
gram,  not  the  agency  or  the  school  pro¬ 
moting  it.  Mr.  Carter  quotes  Dr.  Cruick- 
shank  of  Syracuse  University,  who  wrote 
that  we  have  the  problem  of  “fostering 
sound  research  on  many  facets  of  our 
work,  and  of  continuing  to  develop  a 
harmony  of  ideas  and  respect  within 
our  ranks  .  .  .  (these)  constitute  the 
challenge  which  lies  ahead  today  for 
thoughtful  professional  people.” 
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AFB  Expands  Headquarters 


Continued  growth  of  the  manifold 
services  and  functions  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  reflected 
in  physical  form  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
AFB  moved  into  its  newly  constructed 
New  York  City  annex.  Those  who  have 
visited  the  Foundation  will  recall  that 
adjacent  to  the  principal  headquarters 
at  15  West  16th  Street,  was  a  rather  anti¬ 
quated  mansion,  a  relic  of  the  kind  of 
home  which  in  the  last  century  was 
characteristic  of  what  then  was  a  fash¬ 
ionable  residential  part  of  lower  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  old  mansion,  willed  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation  by  its  owners  slightly  more  than 
a  decade  ago,  was  familiarly  known  as 
“old  No.  1 1,”  derived  from  its  official  ad¬ 
dress.  More  than  a  year  ago,  the  trustees 
of  the  Foundation,  having  become 
aware  of  the  increasing  pressure  for  of¬ 
fice  and  laboratory  space,  instructed  the 
executive  director,  iVl.  Roljert  Barnett, 
to  have  surveys  made  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  some  way  to  make  okl 
No.  1 1  into  a  more  efficient  and  spacious 
supplement  to  .AFB  headquarters.  En¬ 
gineering  and  architectural  surveys 
showed  that  the  structure  had  deteri¬ 
orated  so  badly  that  an  exceedingly 
large  sum  would  have  lieen  required 
to  meet  even  minimum  standards  of 
safety,  and  then  without  providing  the 
sorely  needed  additional  space. 

Consequently,  the  trustees  authorized 
the  demolition  of  the  picturesque  old 
home  and  the  construction  of  a  modern, 
fireproof  and  flexible  annex  to  15  West 
16th  Street  in  its  place.  During  January, 
upon  completion  of  the  structure,  the 
process  of  moving  departments,  or  parts 
of  departments,  into  the  new  location 
was  carried  out.  I'he  total  Foundation 
premises  now  comprise  four  intercon¬ 
nected  buildings,  between  16th  and  17th 


Streets  of  which  also  provides  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  at  22  West  17th 
Street. 

In  general,  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
three  story  building  provides  an  efficient 
and  attractive  salesroom  and  clerical 
center  for  .AFB’s  Special  Services  Depart¬ 
ment,  plus  satisfactory  space  for  the 
office  of  Special  Aids  anti  .Appliances, 
d'he  second  floor  already  is  filled  by  the 
consolidation  of  virtually  all  .AFB  field 
workers  and  their  clerical  staffs,  essen¬ 
tially  becoming  the  hub  of  the  Division 
of  Professional  .Sert'ices.  The  third  floor 
is  divided  between  the  Foundation’s 
constantly  growing  technical  research 
laboratory  and  the  mushrooming  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Education.  Spaces 
which  have  been  vacated  by  these  ac¬ 
tivities  are  providing  expansion  for 
.AFOB  and  NIB,  and  congested  Foun¬ 
dation  departments,  with  the  additional 
advantage  of  space  for  a  long  hojied-for 
lunchroom  for  personnel  and  visitors, 
additional  conference  rooms  for  na¬ 
tional  meetings,  a  central  depository  of 
historical  archives,  centralized  filing  of 
field  survey  and  research  information, 
and  expansion  of  some  phases  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  manufacture. 

Foundation  officials  do  not  contem¬ 
plate  a  formal  dedication  ceremony, 
since  the  structure  does  not  itself  repre¬ 
sent  a  completely  new  activity.  .A  dedi¬ 
cation  is  planned,  however,  of  a  space 
to  be  known  as  the  Robert  B.  Irwin 
Memorial  Room.  While  details  are  yet 
to  be  fully  announced,  the  room,  a  me¬ 
morial  to  the  late  former  executive  di¬ 
rector,  will  house  his  collection  of  rare 
books  about  blindness  and  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  conference  space. 

According  to  Mr.  Barnett,  the  total 
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cost  of  new  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion  has  cost  approximately  $300,000. 
The  trustees,  he  said,  are  especially 
pleased  that  the  AFB  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  raise  money  for  its  new 
building,  since  the  receipt  of  certain 
rather  generous  legacies  during  the 
time  of  planning  made  the  work  possi¬ 
ble. 


IN  THIS  ISSUE 


The  county-state  team-work  plan  of 
ser\'ices  being  tried  in  Kansas,  as  described 
by  Harry  E.  Hayes,  has  the  earmarks  of 
successful  integration  that  results  in  greatly 
improved  services  to  blind  persons  and 
services  directed  toward  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  is  clear  that  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  service  to  blind  people  in  Kansas 
are  “on  the  ball.”  Any  plan  that  provides 
better  seivices  is  worthy  of  note;  this  ex¬ 
periment  dius  far  promises  success  toward 
that  aim  and  without  significant  increase 
in  financial  cost.  Thus  it  commands  itself 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  states  who  might  find  in  it 
principles  applicable  to  their  own  situa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hayes  is  Director  of  Services  for 
the  Blind  in  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  of  Kansas.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  has 
had  graduate  training  in  social  work  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis.  He  entered  social 
work  in  1933  and  directed  a  community 
service  program  for  the  blind  for  over 
two  years  prior  to  accepting  his  present 
position  in  January  1940. 

Dr.  Herbert  Rusalem  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Long  Island,  New  York,  Counselor 
Training  Program,  and  in  addition  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Guidance  Center.  He  is  also  a 


lecturer  at  Columbia  University’s  Teach¬ 
er’s  College,  teaching  courses  on  rehabili¬ 
tation.  He  obtained  his  Ed.D.  at  Colum¬ 
bia  in  counseling  psychology.  Dr.  Rusalem 
presents  three  important  factors  which 
must  be  considered  in  the  whole  problem 
of  integrating  blind  people  within  the 
community. 

T HE  ARTICLE  BY  Georgie  Lee  .\bel  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  paper  at  the  First  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  on  Elementary  Education  at  the 
School  of  Education  and  Division  of  Sum¬ 
mer  Sessions  at  Syracuse  University  last 
summer.  Miss  Abel  is  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  she  was  previously  supervisor  of 
elementary  education  at  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Blind,  principal  of  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  co-ordinator  of  courses 
for  workers  with  the  adult  blind  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  and  Overbr(x>k 
School  for  the  Blind. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Timothy  Ashford  and 
Mrs.  Alena  Johnson  Thurman  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  conference  last  fall  at  the 
Louisiana  State  Schtx>l  for  Blind  Negroes, 
on  education  of  blind  Negro  children. 
Dr.  Ashford  is  associate  professor  of  music 
at  Southern  University.  He  holds  a  B.S. 
in  music  degree  from  Central  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio,  and  M.A.  degree  from  New  York 
University,  and  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  choral 
music  education  and  comjxwition  from 
Iowa  State  University  (1953).  Mrs.  Thurman 
has  been  teacher  of  music  at  the  Louisiana 
School  for  Blind  Negroes  for  five  years.  She 
received  her  B.S.  in  music  from  Dillard 
University,  and  has  done  additional  work 
at  Louisiana  State  University  and  .Atlanta 
University. 

The  second  in  the  brief  series  of  word- 
pictures  of  medieval  blind  men  of  out¬ 
standing  interest  is  about  .Abdu’l  .Ala  al 
Ma’arri,  by  Nelson  Cioon,  librarian  of  the 
Blindiana  Library  at  Perkins  Institution. 
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The  Foundation’s  New 
Headquarters  Addition 

Eggers  and  Higgins,  Architects 


Not  always  is  the  architect's  main  problem  to  design  and  construct  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  building.  Just  as  often  he  is  asked  to  analyze  his  client’s  needs  and 
so  alter  and  add  to  an  existing  structure  that  it  becomes,  as  a  result,  a  “new 
building”. 

The  problem  brought  to  us  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
of  this  latter  type.  This  organization,  whose  good  works  in  its  specific  field  are  so 
well  known  by  these  readers,  has  since  1955  been  quartered  in  various  adjoining 
structures  at  16th  and  17th  Streets  just  west  of  New  York  City’s  Fifth  Avenue. 
But  it  realized  the  time  had  come  when  its  purposes  were  no  longer  being  served 
efficiently  and  well  by  all  these  structures.  To  a  firm  that  has  done  such  varied 
work  as  the  University  of  Virginia’s  new  buildings,  the  interiors  of  the  superliner 
S.  S.  United  States,  and  the  continuing  modifications  and  additions  to  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  11th  Street  neighbor  St.  V’incent’s  Hospital,  the  owner’s  query,  “What 
shall  we  do?”  came  as  a  challenge  to  our  professional  ability. 

.•\fter  initial  conferences  and  a  lengthy  inspection  tour,  we  prepared  for  the 
Foundation  two  alternate  proposals.  The  first  involved  complete  demolition  of  a 
75-year-old  converted  residence,  11  West  16th  Street,  which  had  outlived  its  safe 
occupancy,  and  erection  of  a  new  addition.  The  second  proposal  would  mean  ex¬ 
tensive  remodeling  not  only  of  this  outmoded  structure  but  of  several  other 
buildings  owned  by  the  Foundation.  The  cost  of  this  second  proposal  would  be 
less,  but  so  would  the  gain  in  usable  space. 

With  what  we  feel  was  great  wisdom,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation 
elected  to  accept  the  first  proposal.  In  January  of  1954  a  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  addition  was  awarded  to  the  Joseph  Garry  Company.  Work 
progressed  at  a  steady  rate,  hampered  only  by  unusual  foundation  conditions, 
and  by  December  the  finishing  touches  were  being  made.  January  of  1955  found 
the  building  fully  occupied,  housing  such  varied  divisions  of  the  Foundation’s 
work  as  Special  Services,  Public  Education,  the  Electronics  Laboratory,  and  a 
newly  established  Museum  of  milestones  in  the  Foundation’s  progress.  The  clean 
bright  office  spaces  with  their  light  painted  walls,  acoustic  tile  ceilings  and  new 
metal  furniture  are  a  pleasure  to  enter,  and  workers  must  find  them  an  agreeable 
change  from  their  former  crowded  quarters.  Although  the  Foundation’s  Talking 
Book  Department  is  still  housed  in  the  15  West  16th  Street  building,  some  of  its 
storage  and  packing  operations  go  on  in  the  basement  of  the  new  building  and 
in  the  new  storage  area  created  upon  excavation  of  the  rear  courtyard  of  No.  15. 
Another  important  facility  is  the  new  boiler  plant,  which  replaces  costly  gas  fired 
individual  units  previously  used. 

With  its  new  addition  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  marks  another 
step  forward  in  its  progress,  a  step  we  as  architects  are  proud  to  have  assisted. 
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